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THE TRUEST CHARITY. 
' “That your love may abound—in all judgment.”— Phil. 1. 9, 


I BELIEVED in no future world—in no immortality for man—and I had 
resolyed to act on this conviction. I had an only son, very dear to my 
heart ; he filled both his own place there, and that of his departed 
mother. His education was formed on imfidel principles—he was trained 
only for this world; but to perfect such an education I exhausted all my 
efforts. He was always by my side. I knew the world well, and stored 
his mind with the results of the most matured experience. I warned 
him of the evils of the world, as things that he should avoid as he would 
the plague. I inculeated equity, and even generosity, in dealing with 


his fellow-men ; industry and prudence in his own affairs, as the only 
way of enjoying this life. My example was consistent with my teach- 


ing. He seemed to learn the lesson. He grew up, and my hopes grew 
with him, till he reached the time when youth passes into manhood, 
and he entered life. My eye anxiously watched him—he advanced 
a few steps—he stumbled and fell. The whirlpool of the society 
of the gay and dissipated drew him into that of the vicious and the 
criminal, and he sunk there. He was guilty of forgery, and though he 
escaped the penalty of his country’s law, yet all my labour was undone 
—my fond expectation of seeing him gain a high place among his fellow- 
men was blasted. He lost all this world’s good—my experience told me 
he could not retrieve the loss. Such a shock to my feelings made me de 
what nothing else would have induced me to do—re-examine my prin- 
ciples. I found them bad, and I renounced them for ever. By aiming 
too low, I had lost both worlds to my son. I then learned the better 
lesson, that to train the young for heaven was the best mode for training 
them for earth too, and securing the largest share of its joys. 

But I had still a son, and when my feelings subsided I felt the full 
force of the consideration, that though he had lost the one world, why 
should he lose the other? Why should he be lost for ever! I resolved 
to bend all my energies to undo what I had done—to unteach all my 


early lessons ; but I could not. A father earnestly imploring forgiveness 


of his son, labouring to uproot the infidelity he had implanted, met with 

nothing but scorn and cruel disappointment. How omnipotent the force 

of early education! I had tried it in my child, and had been eminently 

snecessful in fitting him for destruction !—my hands had forged and riveted 

the chain I now vainly attempted to snap asunder! Shortly after, he 

sickened and died, ‘These chains of darkness bound him for eternity. 
B 
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How many fathers will be still unwarned till they see what I have seen, 
or only find the results of the early training they bestow on their children 
by seeing them waiting for their parents at the left hand of the judgment- 
seat! I nearly sunk in despair, and some time elapsed ere I could at- 
tempt any duty. Yet, as a Christian, I felt my obligation to do good as 
opportunity offered. What could I do? I had some opportunity—a few 
spare hours and a little strength. I profited by my former experience. 

Tresolved to seek directly the spiritual good of my fellow-sinners, and 
specially of the young. It seemed clearly the way I could do most good 
—the way to secure most happiness for them on earth and in heaven. 

May I use an old man’s privilege, and ask my reader to look at and hear 
me a moment longer on this point. Seated in my arm-chair, with a weak 
body and an enfeebled mind, and my hand shaking, (though blessed be 
God, not through fear of the king of terrors!) when I lay it on the head 
of that fair boy, my grandson, snatched from wiles and dangers under 
which his poor father perished, praying that the Angel who will yet de- 
liver me from all evil may bless the lad, I feel I can do little more here 
—speak a few more words for Christ—pray for a few more days—and 
how can I spend that scanty pittance to the best advantage? I would 
imitate myself, and urge you to imitate, the example of John Elliot, the 
apostle of the North American Indians. He had sunk under manifold 
labours, and lay stretched on his dying bed, the few grains that had still 
to run in life’s sand-glass were falling fast, and how was he employed? 
By his side stood a little Indian boy, gazing with pity on the pallid face 
of the missionary, while the lips that had so often told of a Saviour’s love 
still spoke to this little one. The dying Christian knew he could not 
better spend his parting breath than in seeking to gain a young sinner 
to Christ. 

My life has been very different from his ; and should I live years, many 
years, past the ordinary limit of human existence, I feel I never, never 
could efface the evil I have imprinted on the character of my associates 
during the first period of my existence. The effect of my whole early 
and matured life has been to ruin souls. Oh, I still remember the death- 
bed of my only son! Should God be pleased to bless my unworthy efforts 
to bring some of these little ones to Christ, or reclaim some of my former 
companions—and this hope warms even my cold heart—still I am per- 
suaded that over my frail body, when laid in the tomb, may well be 
written, “ It would have been better for the world had this man never 
been born ;” for the evil he did far exceeded the good. 

Z Learn, from the contrast exhibited in my own case, the value of a whole 
life, from infancy to the grave, devoted to Christ, and to your fellow-men ; 
and let this be another motive to stimulate your exertions in behalf of the 
young. 

Let us drop the illustration, and seize the principles intended to be en- 
forced. Would you do most good’—Seek the good of souls. Of whose 
souls !—Undoubtedly of the young, in the first place. This is the truest 
charity. 

1. It will best secure their temporal welfare. 

Therefore, the promise is attached to the fifth commandment. It is to 
those only who early choose wisdom’s way that both worlds are promised ; 
and even where the gospel fails in sealing the soul’s eternal redemption, 
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how often does it secure, that the seed of the righteons shall never beg 
their bread? Our nation is not a nation of Christians; but Christianity 
has exalted our nation to worldly greatness. 

2. It will best seeure their eternal welfare. 

_it was a trying moment when the Swiss patriot strung the arrow on 
his bow to attempt to fulfil the tyrant’s order, and strike the apple on his 
boy’s head ; doubiless he felt it so. Christian, did you ever realize that, 
in instructing the young, you stand in as momentous a position? You lay 
your hand on the arrow—you stretch the bow—you give the arrow its 
future direction—it flies from your hand, and you can never recall it, or 
alter its course more! 

3. lf you succeed in procuring a blessing for the young, the world is 
blessed by them during their whole life below. 

The dying thief could only utter one prayer for himself, and make one 
effort for a fellow-sinner’s soul, ere he died. How slight his influence 
compared with that exercised by a Paul or a Timothy! Surely there is 
weight in these considerations. Let them be pondered. ; 

Thus the question has been answered, How can Christians be most 
useful ?—That they should first deyote their efforts to promote the spiri- 
tual interests of their fellow-men,—that they should care for the soul 
first,—and then, that, of the many souls perishing around them, they 
should especially, but not exclusively, care for the young. This, we 
believe, is the truest charity—the most “excellent way.” Alas! why is 
it untrodden? Is it unknown? Ah! did love, warmed above lukewarm- 
ness, did burning love animate the church of Christ, it would not be so. 
Love has a piercing eye to attain its object, and never takes a circuitous 
road where a nearer is to be had. If the church was anxious to perform 
the end of her existence, to win souls to Christ, we cannot avoid the con- 
yiction that she would not, she could not, fail to employ the readiest 
means of attaining her end by training up a seed to serve her Lord ;—she 
would feed the lambs. She does it not as she ought. Raise, then, 
Christian reader, your heart to your Saviour and your God, that her love 
may yet abound, and that it “may abound in all judgment j’ that she 
may follow the steps of her Saviour, for wisdom directed that benevolence 
which led from the throne of God to this wretched world, and then to 
Calvary. That “grace abounded in all wisdom and prudence ;” and that 
scene, the brightest example of divine love, displayed also to the angelic 
hosts the manifold wisdom of God. Infinite wisdom directed infinite 
love in the scheme of man’s redemption. 

Can the Christian afford to squander his exertions on objects that will 
not so fully repay them as others would? (an he do too much good, 
that he should not choose the most effectual way of doing it? Is the 
quantity of misery so small that he need not use his whole strength, 
nor use his highest wisdom to overcome it? Is life so long, or so certain, 
that he may trifle in the great work of advancing his fellow-creatures’ 
eternal happiness? No, surely it is not so, Then, if his Saviour’s ex~- 
ample is worth following,—if there is much work still to do, a world 
sunk in sin and misery to raise,—if the time is but an hour, and his arm 
is feeble at the best,—if his life must perish in the using,—if he must die 
on this field of battle,—surely he should sell his life as dearly as possible, 
and on the side of Him who will yet destroy death, and him who had 
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the power of death, fight stoutly and fight skilfully, by winning young 
souls to Christ. This is the truest charity. 


LEOTURES TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY THE REY. O. H. BATEMAN. 


LECTURE II. 


In my last lecture, I endeavoured to press upon you certain arguments 
for seeking an improvement at the present day, of the style of our Sab- 
bath school instruction, and suggested various methods by which that was 
to be brought about. a 

I come now to set before you some remarks, which, though wanting 
the systematic form I should like them to have borne, may yet assist you 
in the work you have in hand. 

In doing this, it will be important that here, in the outset, we have a 
distinct view of the ends we must seek to accomplish, in any style of in- 
struction we may think it desirable to adopt. I think they will be found 
to be these. Wemust seek, 


1. Zo secure attention. ‘Till this is done, nothing further can be at-- 


tempted ; no right instruction given, and no real good accomplished. 
That style which wholly fails of securing attention is not the style for 
ou. 

2 2. To excite thought. Your object should not be merely to teach the 
child, as you teach the parrot ; but to lead it to think, and, by suggest- 
ing first ideas, to give a stimulus to its pursuing those ideas into their 
various bearings upon others. _In short, to make your children little 
reasoners. 

3. Z'o-teach clearly ;—that your information may be distinctly under- 
stood, and fairly taken in. 

4. To teach pleasingly ;—that attendance on your class*may not be 
felt a task, but a privilege to which the children look forward with de- 
a A dry, forbidding manner, will inevitably prevent your doing 
good. 

5. To teach impressively ;—that the power of the truth you set forth 
may be rightly felt; that the heart may be affected, as well as the head 
enlightened, and the life improved, as well as the desire after knowledge 
gratified. 


In order to compass these ends, you are aware that several methods 
have been tried, and strongly urged upon the attention of our teachers. 
Thus, we have had the simultaneous, the interrogatory, the elliptical, and 
the pictorial modes, and others, for instructing children. A few words 
will be desirable on each. 

I. The Stmzltaneous is the instructing of the whole school or class at 
once, and requiring the entire company to go forward together in the 


exercises, whatever they may be. Reading together, reciting together, 


answering together. To say the least of it, a most noisy and uproarious 
method, and in my view, very questionable as to securing the ends just 
adverted to, It may please all, but it will scarcely make truth clear to 
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any, and certainly beyond the impression noise ever makes, will impress 
none or few. 

_ I The Jnterrogatory involves the frequent asking of questions, either 
in the progress of the lesson given, or at the close. These questions, in 
order to be useful, and attain the ends desired, are not, however, to be 
simply such as lead to the plain answer of yes or no, but such as lead to 
thought in your youthful audience. Abbott's Young Philosopher is no 
bad illustration of the character of the questions that should be put. To 
employ this method well, it is necessary, 

1. That the teacher be well acquainted with his subject, and fully pre- 
pared to turn every answer to some good account. 

2. That he be aware of the powers of his children, and suit his ques- 

_ tions to those powers. : 

3. That he aim at getting them to understand the subject before them 
more clearly, not merely to exhibit their powers at giving sharp and 
ready answers ; and, ‘ 

4. That he put questions which are neither too easy nor too difficult, 
so as to urge them to think, but not discourage by being too much above 
their ken. : 

This method is too well known, and too widely practised to need any 
commendation here. If wisely managed—but it needs wise management— 
it is very good, and fully answers the grand ends of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion above laid down. But it may be so wretchedly employed, as to do 
harm instead of good. In a rather popular work, “A Vicar in Search of a 
Curate,’ you will find a chapter which exhibits, with great truth, the 
power of this method in the hands of one who understands it, and knows 
how to employ it, and its utter uselessness in the hands of one of an op- 
posite character. While on this point, 1 would warn my brethren of too 
free a use of printed books of questions. Let them reflect upon the pas- 
sage themselves, and having well digested it, and fixed its main lessons 
in their own minds, let them bring them out by simple, fitting questious 
of their own contriving. Fix in your own mind a point you wish to 
have elicited, and question till you get it out. If your first questions are 
too hard, go down, and down, and down, till you get ata point from which 
to work ; but keep your end before you, and at last bring it out. 

III. The £liptical is another method that has been suggested. 

This requires the united thought of the teacher and scholar running 
along together. It has been very well said, that it is one of the best 
ways for keeping up attention, and leading the children to think, that has 
yet been tried. In Stowe’s Bible Training it is more fully developed 
than can be presented here; but I would urge it much on the attention of 
such as have to address large companies of children. It is difficult for 
me to give any specimen of it here; but I may describe it, as indeed its 
distinctive appellation sufficiently describes it, as a leaving out certain 
words here and there, which the children have to fill in, and which they 
can only do by distinctly understanding what you are saying. ‘The 
teacher, by this means, can lead their thoughts to almost any theme he 
pleases, and secure a distinct apprehension of it. 

IV. The last method referred to is that called the Pictorial; and is so 
called because it brings up distinctly before the mind the whole scene 
presented in the lesson; or the meaning of the word intended to be ex- 
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plained ; or the intention of the emblems that may be the subject of in- 
struction. 

My observations might readily be extended on all these methods ; but 
I forbear doing it, and proceed to draw what I have said to a close. 

I am of opinion that none of these methods do alone; but. that they 
will be found to best secure their ends by the judicious combination of 
them all. As little of the simultaneous as you please, and only where 
its introduction may rouse up sleepers, or afford agreeable change with- 
out marring your main intention ; but a constant mixture of elliptical 
statement, combined with careful interrogation, and enlivened by the 
pictorial arrangement of all you say, will, I think, secure much you 
wish. 

These various modes, however, are only to be viewed as the application 
of the skili which should ever distinguish a good teacher. In his hands 
they may be successful; but in the hands of him who has it not, they will 
not attain their end. Hence, I think, that the best way in which to sug- 
gest to you thoughts for the improvement of your style, is to lead you to 
a few general remarks, the carrying out of which in your practice may 
secure to you some measure of that skill which will enable you to employ 
these or other methods with tolerable success. Observe, and then culti- 
vate, the grand features of the style adopted by any of our most successful 
teachers of the young; and observing and cultivating these, seek to possess 
yourself of the power you require. On these features I now proceed to 
make a few remarks. And here, without attempting to define all the 
points that should mark a good style of address for children, 1 observe, 
generally, 

I. That it must be distinguished by great simplicity. 

By simpiicity I do not mean either puerility of thought, or stliness 
of language. Too many think that to be extraordinarily poor in thought 
and foolish in expression, is to be extraordinarily simple, and at once to 
be possessed of all the requisites for interesting and instructing the youth- 
ful mind. I have heard some speak to children in a manner that would 
almost have led you to suppose that they were set up merely to entertain 
a company of little lunatics, until the proper persons came to carry them 
off to some asylum. Peels of laughter from the youthful audience, a little 
amusement for a time, and high glee and fun, were all the ends such an 
one secured ; and so far as these gave pleasure, they made him popular. 
But such a style is not simplicity as we wish it to be understood. It 
gains no end beyond what might be gained by a clever exhibition of the 
favourite Punch and Judy; and the teacher who condescends to cultivate 
aud practise such a style makes himself a mere setter up of puppets. 

Children are little men and women. They can think—they take plea- 
sure in thinking. They can reason, and draw conclusions, and make 
their observations. To treat them as any other than little reasoners, is 
to insult them; and some of them may at times be seen sitting in con- 
summate contempt of a teacher who is entertaining them with a dish of 
trifle, while at others, wrapt in delightful thought, and intensely engaged 
with some more elevated genius, who is unfolding to their minds some 
hitherto difficult and mysterious theme, in a language and manner they 
can distinctly understand. Here, in the latter case, if in either, is sim- 
plicity ; and this teacher becomes at once, not the mere showman, but 
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_ he ought to be, the elevator and the instructor of the youthful 
mind. . 

Srupuicity consists in the setting forth of good and lofty thoughts, 
important information, in a form level with the children’s minds; not 
entertaining the children with a mere collection of amusing stories, but 
with important truth, broken down into such portions as they can pro- 
perly receive and profitably use. 

In order that this simplicity may be secured, you must see to it that 
your whole style bears these fonr features. 

]. That it be on a level with the children’s natural capacity ; 

2. That it be within reach of their mental acquirement ; 

3. That it be suited to their modes of feeling and expression ; and, 

4, That it be altogether natural in thought, language, and illustration. 

1. In reference to the first—their natural capacity—it will be evident 
that that which is quite within the reach of some, is far beyend the reach 
of others, and it is for you to mark and know their powers. 

There are some who pass fer dull scholars, and are sometimes put down 
as stupid children, whose only fault is, that they cannot comprehend the 
subject presented in that form. With these the teacher has to bear, and 
to adapt the truth to their peculiar cast of mind. They may require the 
instruction brought into a certain form ere they can comprehend it, or 
they have themselves to reduce it to that form, and they are, therefore, 
very slow in receiving your instructions. To meet their peculiarities is, 
in these cases, to be simple. 

2. The difference of capacity, however, is not all. There is also dif- 
ference of attainment to be met. Your instructions may be very good in 
themselves, and they may, with many, be very simple and easy to be 
understood, and yet the majority of your class may find them altogether 
unintelligible, simply because they have not yet acquired the principles 
that are really necessary as a clue to what you now are teaching. In 
Whateley’s Rhetoric, you will find a passage which illustrates my 
meaning. He supposes,the case of five persons looking at a book. They 
all see the black letters; but very different impressions are conveyed to 
each. To the first, they are only black marks. The second knows their 
names as letters, but is incapable of putting them together as words. The 
third can form the words, but he does not understand the language. The 
fourth understands the language, but he is ignorant of the science to 
which reference is made. The fifth understands both language, science, 
and all, and hence he knows all these letters would unfold. 

So in the case of one of your classes. You are unfolding some im- 
portant theme, and you are doing it well, as far as your manner of hand- 
ling that subject is concerned. But you are beyond their ken. To them 
all yousay is mystery. To be simple here, is to come down to the point 
to which they have attained, and finding it out, make it your starting 
point for all the other information you wish to give. To soar above 
them is to be like the eagle screwing the bright blue heaven, far above 
the earth and earthly scenes, and exciting the wonder, and attracting 
the admiration, perhaps, of the youthful throng. To be simple is to come 
down, and, like that eagle, when it wants to raise its brood, going be- 
neath their powers, and bearing them up by easy flights to your own ele- 
vation, where you wish them all to be. 
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3. Another point to be attended to in the acquisition of this simplicity, 
is their modes of fecling and expression. = 

Children live in a world of their own. They have their own feelings, 
—their own likings,—their own ¢erms,—and these must all be studied 
in order to fit you to become their right instructor. I received some 
good lessons on this point while engaged in the work of instruction in 
a good boarding-school in England. Amongst other classes I had to 
conduct was one on general information. Amongst my scholars was a fine 
intelligent little lad, who paid peculiar attention to any experiments I 
performed, and seemed to take in all that was said as quickly as I uttered 
it, and every day, on the class breaking up, he uniformly became its 
teacher. The little company directly flocked around him, and there he 
was explaining away each difficulty, and putting into other words, and 
accompanying with his own peculiar feelings and gestures, all the expla- 
nations that had been given. Now, I thought, that litile fellow is by 
far the best teacher. And why? Because he at once adapts to the — 
modes of feeling and expression of his classmates, all the information — 
which I would fain have given, but failed in perhaps several important 
points. I need scarcely say he became my teacher. I marked his words, 
and I tried to imbibe and imitate his feeling; and though I have learned 

nuch from books, yet if I have any power of addressing children, I owe 
its chief excellences to my study of that lad and of that class. 

While I thus speak, however, I do not wish the teachers to think that 
childish expression is what I would have them to cultivate. You can 
use a language perfectly within their reach of comprehension, and adopt 
their best modes of expression without being childish. The language of 
children may be divided into two kinds—that which they use ronsensically, 
and of which they are perfectly aware, and that which they use when they 
are telling a story that has deeply interested their minds, or when engaged 
in their ordinary conversation amongst their playmates. The first is 
childish, the last is not. Take an illustration. Look at that intelligent 
little girl. She is pleasing the baby, and hearken to her conversation. 
It is most ludicrous and nonsensical, and not for imitation. Look at her 
again. She is surrounded by a group of her playmates, to whom she is 
dealing out some story she has read, and which has seized powerfully on 
her imagination. There is now no childishness, but simple, impressive, 
beautiful eloquence ; and you see her power in the riveted attention, the 
deep emotion, the perfect stillness, of her little audience. There, teacher, 
is your model of simplicity. 

4, Lastly, your style, to be simple, must be altogether natural in 
thought, language, and illustration. : 

The language of children is distinguished by its natural, unaffected 
character. The terms are few but most expressive ; and as the sweetest 
music is produced by combining the simplest chords, so often, the 
Sweetest composition can be produced by these simple words. Children’s 
language 1s not foolish, but very appropriate, and often very elegant. 
Tt will be found in short elegant sentences, and simple, expressive terms. 
Whatever is far-fetched, extravagant, or overwrought, is repugnant to 
their feelings, and disgusts, or fails of gaining the desired end. ‘The 
most perfect orators are the most natural; I mean, in thought, illus- 
tration, and language, as well as in gesture. So to speak to the children 
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‘as to lead thém on from one step to another, without ‘their scarcely ‘per- 
‘ceiving their progress, and to leave them saying at the end, “ We won- 
der we never thought of all that before, it was so natural,” is to have at- 
tained a high degree of simiplicity in addressing children. 

This naturalness must be see in all your thoughts, in all your illustra- 
‘tions, and in all your language. 

— In your thoughts. 

Tt is easy to astonish or amuse by unnatural thoughts ; and some, in 
order to astonish and amuse, have condescended to employ them. But 
remember, my brethren, that your object must be instruction, not astowish- 
‘ment; conversion, not idle wonder. You are a teacher, not a showman ; 
a trainer of the mind, not a mere creator of amazement ; a messenger 
from heaven, to bring the children there, and not a mere mountebank to 
act your part for their passing pleasure. “If you deal in the marvellous, 
you may be all these trifling characters ; but I trust you aim at higher, 
holier ends. 

Tn all your illustrations. 

In your ‘choice of illustrations, let them be such ‘as seemingly fall in 
‘without effort with what you are saying. Let them be such as the chil- 
‘dren can follow, and distinctly comprehend. To illustrate with far- 
fetched thoughts, or with matters that themselves need illustration in 
order to be understood, would be absurd, and yet I have heard illus- 
trations which were’ much more difficult of comprehension than the 
thing intended to be illustrated ; a violation of all propriety in a teacher, 
to make the explanation harder than the matter to be explained. 

In your language. 

Never attempt to spout fine things, or use high-sounding and pedantic 
expressions by way of making the children think you very learned. 
Depend upon it, they will love and respect those most whom they best 
understand, and who consent to forego all finery, and employ expressions 
in ordinary use, that they may meet their wants, and improve their minds. 

Such are some of the main features of simplicity, and such must be 
‘the prevailing feature of your style, if you would teach so as to gain the 
great ‘ends ‘you ought to have in view. 
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Tre is a class of Sabbath schools in England, of a kind so different 
from any thing we have in Scotland, that their whole appearance and 
arrangements take a visitor from this country quite by surprise. Some 
“of them have very large buildings of three or four stories high, built by 
subscription expressly for Sabbath schools, They have a chapel con- 
nected with them, where the children occasionally hear sermon ; the 
funds are supplied by voluntary contribution ; the lessons, though in 
some measure partaking of a religious character, are chiefly on reading 
and writing ; in some schools arithmetic also is taught, as in Stockport and 
Birmingham, and all the books, paper, pens, and ink, are ‘supplied gra- 
‘tuitously. ‘be 

While in England lately, we had the pleasure of visiting one of these 


large schools, and shall now record the impressions made by that visit. 
8 
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We reached the school about half an hour after the time of open- 
ing, but found that a considerable number of the children had not 
made their appearance. We were told by one of the superintendents, 
who very kindly furnished us with a variety of information, that half an 
hour of grace is allowed for those who do not find it convenient to attend 
earlier; accordingly, for some time, little feet were heard pattering 
up the stairs, and along the different passages. When all had assembled, 
they numbered about 2,000. The arrangement of the school struck us as 
being very complete, considering the large number of children which had 
to be kept in order, and such as only a lengthened period of. trial could 
have perfected. Besides the superintendent, there is a visitor, or junior 
superintendent, appointed over every dozen classes or so, whose duty itis 
to see that the teachers are at their post, and are carrying out the pre- 
scribed plans. They see also that the children’s attendance is regularly 
marked, and make necessary inquiries after absentees. The whole num- 
ber of teachers is about 250. 

We would be doing injustice to the members of the school if we called 
them all children ; none are admissable below six, but a large number of 
those who attend are lads, young men, and young women. Some of 
these have been in attendance six, eight, ten, twelve, and, in a few cases, 
twenty and more years. Is it not possible for Scottish teachers to keep 
a longer hold on their pupils than they do? 

We asked the superintendent what was taught’in the different classes. 
He brought us a scheme of the management of the school; from which it 
appeared that the hours of instruction are from half-past nine o'clock to 
twelve in the morning, from one to four in the afternoon, and from five 
to half-past seven in the evening. One half of the children attend church 
in the afternoon, and the other, a service in the chapel belonging to the 
school. One hour and a half is given to reading, and the same time 
to writing, and half an hour is allowed at noon for catechising and 
private admonition. On asking our friend if there was ever any opposi- 
tion to the teaching of reading and writing on Sabbath, he said there was; 
but that a great number of the children would never be taught at all in 
the manufacturing towns, unless they were taught on the Sabbath, and 
that they taught writing chiefly for the purpose of securing attendance. 
It had been found in other schools where writing was discontinued, that 
the school in a short time, which had been flourishing, became almost ex- 
tinct. A little surprised at the time bestowed on mere reading and 
writing, we asked one teacher, what sort of religious instruction they give 
during the half hour devoted to it? He said, “ We teach sometimes one 
thing, and sometimes another ; we ask them about the text of the ser- 
mon, or we read a tract to them ; or, in short, say whatever comes 
readiest.” “ And what do you do with the advanced scholars?” I said : 
“you do not make them read and write all their days. I see some who can 
write as me as there is any oceasion for, and your readers seem to be quite 
fluent. The younger classes,” he answered, “ have the Sunday School 
Union books to read in, and the older ones have the Bible. We make no 
other distinction ; some of them teach during one half of the day, and are 
scholars during the other half, and it is better they should be doing this 
than wandering about, and falling into bad company.” 7 : 

While looking along the large hall, where some 800 children were as- 
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sembled, all busily reading, or writing, or talking, a strong feeling of 
disappointment or dissatisfaction came over our mind. We thought that, 
if one had happened to make a mistake in the calendar, and supposed 
Sabbath was Monday, there was not much in the appearance of this 
school to undeceive him. There was pretty good order, but a general 
hum of conversation hung about the place, as in a day school. Here a 
girl having finished her line, was showing it to her neighbour, and com- 
paring it with hers; and there a class of boys were being initiated into 
all the mysteries of spelling, g-o-o-d, good ; d-o-v-e, dove. Is this the 
chief end of a Sabbath school? we asked ourselves ; or is this really 
the best means of attaining the end? Have not the means and the 
end changed places? We had always understood that the religious 
improvement of the children was the principal design of these insti- 
tutions; and that the children were furnished with ordinary instruc- 
tion chiefly as a means to this end. Is this the case here ? To religion 
is given a little corner of time, and to reading and writing three hours. 
We do not forget that the school is always opened and dismissed with 
some religious exercise—so are many day schools ; nor that the children 
are taken to church ; nor that the Bible is the class-book of the advanced 
classes. But we point attention to the fact, that the direct religious in- 
struction, the personal contact of the teacher and his scholars about re- 
ligion, is limited to half an hour. There is some decided reform needed 
here. : 
One other thing which struck us in viewing the different classes, was 
the number of respectably dressed young people, who submitted to re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction. We saw girls with excellent bonnets, silk 
gowns, lace stockings, patent shoes, and lads with hats and coats, which 
would do no discredit to any gentleman in the country, receiving as a 
matter of course, paper, pens, and books, without money or price. Was 
it for such that this school was instituted? Would it not be better to go 
to the lanes and hovels, to the poor and ragged, and bring them out? 
Would it not be better to relax the rule, which provides for the expulsion 
of those who are absent more than two Sabbaths, and dealing with a class 
not so easily made to conform to order as the well-dressed young people 
we saw there—try to win them by kindness and attention to regularity 
of attendance, and hail them whenever they do come? and would a more 
independent spirit not be fostered, by causing all who can possibly afford 
it, to provide their books and writing materials at their own cost? — 
Another question which forced itself on our notice was, when is it ex- 
pected that the parents of these children shall instruct them, if so disposed 
Perhaps home instruction is not common with those who send their chil- 
dren to the school; but it were well to leave some time for it, that if the 
parents were willing, it might not be impossible. Now, in this school, it 
is all but impossible, the children being engaged in one way or another 
from half-past nine in the morning to half-past seven at night. The 
same great fault pervades the majority of English schools with which we 
are acquainted. The children are taken out of the parents hands. The 
school is everything, the parent nothing. Now, no instruction can com- 
pensate for the want of a parent's instruction ; and it is only mismanage- 
ment that makes a conflict between the parent and the Sabbath school. 
In the course of the week, we saw large bills on the walls, announcing 
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for the following Sabbath, the annual sermon. in behalf: of the. Sabbath. 


school.of. the. place, and gladly, embraced the. opportunity. of attendance, 
though a little surprised at finding admission to the chapel was by tickets. 
one shilling each, or reseryed'seats one shilling and.sixpence. We,after- 
wards learned that, this. means. was taken for the purpose, of, collect-. 
ing a sufficient sum to maintain. the. school. Shortly.after. we had been, 
seated in the body of,the chapel, or rather school-house, we were attracted. 
by a bustle in the gallery ;. casting our eyes.in that, direction, we beheld, 
a, band of females dressed. in white, with white,caps. on. their heads, who. 
ranged themselyes on one side,of, the fine organ belonging to the school-, 
house, these were followed. by, a number.of males without uniform, bear- 
ing violins, flutes, and all,manner. of. musical instruments. We could not. 
help having some peculiar sensations as we saw them take their. places; 
but suppressing these as much as. possible, being willing to lay, them, to- 
the account of our. different training, and even disposed to. account, them, 
the effects-of prejudice, we endeayoured. to compose. our, mind to engage. 
in the service of the day. We were not. left long, however, in such a 
comfortable state of feeling. The band in the gallery.were not there. for. 
nothing, and what with Jubilee.Songs, Duettos, Quartettos, Choruses, and. 
Grand. Choruses, in which, praise.to God seemed: lost in a tumult. of 
sounds, it required,allithe effect of a very excellent. sermon. to reconcile, 
us to having been in such a place on such a day. 

We are aware that some of these remarks will appear very illiberal to 
those who have been accustomed to secular. teaching on the Sabbath, and 
to a band of instrumental music, &c. ; but-let: them.notice.that we are not, 
here attacking either the one or the other. We are merely stating, and stat- 
ing strongly, our conviction, that the proportion between the attention given 
to secular and religious things is so great, as to. throw religion.completely, 
into the shade,—that a secular tone pervades the whole machinery, mode of 
support, and management, of this and many.such schools,—that: what. we, 
conceive to be the principal design of the.Sabbath school is greatly, de- 
parted from,—and that unless something is.introduced, having very much 
more to do with the great wants of children—how, their. unpardoned, and, 
depraved souls may be saved—these., Sunday schools, are. more. splendid, 
than useful. 

We do not include among the secularities of these schools the praiseworthy, 
annual custom of taking the children to the fields in,summer, and giving 
them a treat, Whatever brings teacher.and pupil closer together, or, 
draws out the pupil's affections, will open. the heart, to the reception of 
truth; and.we should be well pleased to see more of this innocent enjoy- 
ment in our Scottish schools, 

In making these animadyersions on the faults of the large English, 
schools, we are not insensible to the great benefits, which, in spite of these. 
faults, they have been the means of conferring on the people of England. 


If,we had been sceptical of, their value, we should haye been convinced. 


by the attachment which so many of the children. show to. these. institu. 
tions ;—an attachment which outlives the period of youth,—which impels 
the pupils to attendance on the exercises of school when little more can. 
be taught the mupils 
passing over into the ranks of teachers.and superintendents. There. are. 
many now in England, who, but for these schools, would haye gazed on 


m,—and which is seen, especially, in so many of the pupils. 
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eyery, book as a perfect blank,—would haye been illiterate, ignorant, de- 
based, and wicked,—but who now take an honourable place insociety, and 
are among the most: useful members.of. the.chureh,, But'it, were, folly-to 
repose on the laurels these schools have-won, They need improvement, 
they. must be improved if they would hold, their- own; place, or, do, much 
more good ; and no complacent, reflection on past. geod, deeds, no) unwise. 
attachment to system, no self-satisfied admiration of the. numbers and 
discipline of the schools, ought for-one moment. to. be allowed to stand, in, 
the way, of a thorough reformation, which shall make, them ina, degree.to 
which they have not hitherto even, approached—nurseries, for Christ’ and: 
heaven. 

Should these observations meet the eye of any:of our English friends,— 
as.we hope they may,—we trust our freedom of speech will be. aceepted 
of as.a token of good-will and brotherly-kindness. We yield. to, none 
in our sense of the value of Sabbath schools; but, our-love-is not. blind— 
all our attachment to them cannot shut our eyes to their faults, 
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__ Ix,commencing any work, it is surely a most, reasonable as well, as. a 
most important inquiry, “ What is the end which we have in view?, What 
is the object which we propose to accomplish 3” 

Tn Sabbath school teaching, we fear there are many who have. placed 
before them no definite object at all, but who engage in the work with some 
yague impression that the Sabbath school teacher's labours are a praise- 
worthy. employment, and that they, will find them in. experience, to, be 
both pleasant and respectable. ; 

This class of Sabbath school teachers, we hope and believe to be not:a 
very numerous one ; but we fear that there are many, who, through want 
of consideration, set before their minds some object, which, however, inno- 
cent, or even in itself-praiseworthy, is altogether inadequate and dispropor- 
tioned to his great,and sacred office. What, then, ought, to be. the. great 
aim and object of the Sabbath school teacher? The answer must-be found 
in Seripture,—“ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” To promote the glory of God by. seeking, to 
be the instrument.of converting and edifying souls must, therefore, be the 
highest and noblest. end which the Sabbath school teacher, can; haye.in 
view,—any thing short of this, must be dishonouring to God, and destruc- 
tiye to the efficiency of the Sabbath school. We. fear that. there. are 
many who haye placed before them, as the highest object of their labours 
in the Sabbath school, the salvation of the children’s souls, without refer- 
ence to the glory of God. 

This is.a.serious evil. It has done much. injury to the cause, and. it 
has,deprived us to a great extent, of. the. blessing that, would, otherwise 
haye been poured out upon the work. In.this case. the teacher may. la- 
bour, and labour diligently, but he.is the master, and not; the servant. It 
is. bis own speculation—his own. work—and failure is a, necessary result. 
He finds himself unsuccessful, and nothing, can be more natural than, that 
he-should give, it up. 

Is this right?» Is this honouring to, God? Assuredly not. If he, as he 
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ought to have done, had considered the glory of God in the first place, as. 
the ultimate good, which he had set his heart to seek after, he would 
then have considered himself as the servant, and not the master,—as the 


instrument, and not the workman. In short, he would feel that it was 
his duty to work, and that it was the part of God to grant his blessing, _ 


and to bestow success in his own time, and in his own way. 

We may view this principle in another light. The man who seeks the 
salvation of the children’s souls without reference to God’s glory, is a 
very partial, and a very disaffected ambassador for Christ—not well fit- 
ted for the successful accomplishment of his mission. Here is a war, a 
controversy between God and thesinner. The sinner, while unconverted, 
is in open and ruinous rebellion. His whole life is a lie against God, and 
his every thought, word, and action most dishonouring to his Maker. 
How can the Christian stand to see and hear continued insults against 
Him, whom above all others he loves and adores, without an earnest wish 
and prayer that the kingdom of God should come, not only for the salva- 
tion of perishing souls, but that the name of Jesus might then be honour- 
ed, and his laws obeyed? Can he be a right ambassador, who, thinking 
only of the happiness of God’s enemies, would labour for their, conver- 
sion, only for their own sake, and never think of the glory that would 
accrue to God, by the subjugation of the world, and the establishment of 
the peaceful reign of Jesus over every heart ? 

2. Other teachers, and we fear a very numerous class, do not sufficient- 
ly keep before them, even this secondary object, but content themselves 
with the effort to store the children’s minds with Scripture truth. 

This is no doubt one of the means which every teacher will find it ne- 
cessary to use, in order to be of any use in the Sabbath school, but assur- 
edly it ought ever to be kept in view as a means only, and never the end 
of the labours of the Sabbath school teacher. Those who exalt it into an 
end and object in teaching, have surely a very low ambition; and there 
is great reason to fear, that the value of the sinner’s soul, has never to 
such individuals appeared invested with its true importance. Do we 
need to remind them, that many, whose minds have been richly stored 
with Scripture truths, shall stand at the last day, on the left hand of the 
throne of judgment ; and that it will only add to their condemnation, 
that they knew their Lord’s will, but did it not? 

Some of our readers will perhaps say, “ True,—the storing of the chil- 
dren’s minds with Scripture truth is but a means to an end; at the same 
time, if we succeed in accomplishing it, do we not do all that we can for 
the attainment of the end?” We answer, No. Other things may and 
ought to be done; and it will be found, that when we confine our atten- 
tion to the narrow and partial object of the mere communication of 
knowledge, the entire character and animus of our teaching is lowered, 
and we are insensibly betrayed into the neglect of our most important 
duties. We are less disposed to labour in prayer, simply because this is 
beyond the end. We are less careful and circumspect in our example,— 
our labours will be almost exclusively confined to the class-room, and the 
very manner of our teaching will be affected by the nature of the aim 
which we have in view. We will appear in the character of an intellec- 
tual, and, it may be, even a petulant instructor, rather than a witness for 
the truth, and an ambassador for Christ; intrusted with a message, on 
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the result of which depends the gain or loss of neyer-dying souls, and the 


magnifying of the grace of God in the conversion of sinners. A mere 


communicator of knowledge cau never be a successful Sabbath school 
teacher. 

We will not descend to the consideration of less dignified objects which 
Sabbath school teachers may have in view, in prosecuting their labours 
among the young people committed to their charge. We will only fur- 
ther remark, that we have known many excellent and pious teachers, whose 
hearts were in their right place, in regard to the general aim and object 
which they had in view, who nevertheless permit their energies to be 
exhausted, and their precious time squandered, by exercises and modes of 
instruction which are but ill calculated to accomplish their purpose. 

What we desire to impress upon the mind of every teacher is this. In 
every exercise in which you engage, think jirst¢-—What do you wish to 
accomplish by it—what is the object you have in view. Second, Con- 
sider whether this object be one which isa legitimate one, which is worthy 
of occupying the golden minutes of the Sabbath school. Is it one which 
is directly and immediately connected with the grand mission which has 
been intrusted to your care? Is it so important as to take precedence 
of all other objects which press upon your notice? Is it the most useful, 
and, in the circumstances of the case, the most necessary object which you 
can then undertake? Having answered these questions satisfactorily, it 
remains, in the third place, to inquire,—what is the easiest, and the most- 
direct means by which you can accomplish it? We say, “the most direct 
means,” because we have seen many teachers, whose ends and whose 
means have met through a most circuitous channel. This is generally the 
case where old established customs are preserved, and blindly adhered to, 
the observance of which is considered as essential to a Sabbath school, 
and the omission of which probably never occurred to them, even in 
the shape of a possibility. 

Often have we entered schools, and listened to the teaching of the 
Mother’s Catechism in the junior classes. It is a most profitable sight 
to see the anxious, the distressed teacher, labouring and striving to 
make the children understand the highly figurative and technical intrica- 
cies of that catechism; and frequently has the teacher put the book into 
our hands, with the request that we would try to make the children un- 
derstand it. In all such cases we invariably declined the task,—not that 
it would be impossible to begin with the first element which is. needed, 
and go forward, step by step, until we have prepared the children’s mind 
to comprehend the question in hand,—but we always think the occasion 
too important to be lost, in order to show the teacher the importance of 
the principle which we are now advocating ; viz. to take the most direct 
means of obtaining the end which we have in view. The end camnot be to 
teach a particular catechism, it must be to impress upon the children’s 
minds a particular truth. The teacher, therefore, ought to say within him- 
self, “ What do I wish this child to know? What is the simplest form in 
which I can put it? then let me familiarly tell the child what I want him. 
to know, and explain it, so that he may easily understand it.” This sure- 
ly is the most natural mode of instructing the young. And.as we can- 
not suppose that the teacher would have adopted a more circuitous, and 


_a more inappropriate channel for his instructions, unless he had been ac- 
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tually trained to the absurdity, we see the ‘great importance of every 
teacher adopting nothing upon the mere recommendation of custom, but 
subjecting every part of his mode of instruction to this principle, as’a 
touchstone: “Is this the most direct mode of accomplishing the -end 
which I have in view?” ‘ : 

Having chosen to set before us'the great end of our teaching,—having 
set our hearts on the accomplishment ‘of a particular object,—we must 
then act the part of wise men, in seeking to find out the best and most 
effectual means of obtaining the end which we have in view. We 
ought ‘to act as a general would, who, having to take a city by storm, 
examines every favourable point of attack, and studies all the available 
forces which he can ‘bring to bear on it. 

In planning the campaign of the Sabbath ‘school, there appear ‘to be 
four grand means placed at our disposal, all of which may powerfully 
affect our success. 

1. The example and personal influence of the teacher ; 

2. The instruction and improvem nt of the minds of the children ; 

3. Tho application of Scripture to their consciences and conduct; and, 

4, The indirect influence of the teacher's prayers. 

Surely it is not necessary to plead before a Christian teacher the im- 
portance of these four influences ; but it may be useful to point out a few 
particulars regarding each, which sometimes escape attention. 

We have placed the example and personal influence of the teacher 
first in order, partly because it is the first that comes into action, partly 
bevause it affects the operation of all the others, and partly because it ‘is 
the one most frequently neglected. 

The very look of a teacher influences the conduct and ‘character of the 
children,—how much more his manner, his conduct, and his eonversa- 
tion! The teacher must never lose sight of his high ‘calling, in being an 
ambassador of Christ,—a representative of the pure, the meek, the self- 
denied Jesus. A Sabbath school teacher whose manner is either haughty 
or austere, (we shall not say tyrannical,) is a representative only of him- 
self, not of Christ. A man, therefore, who imjures his Master by thus 
misrepresenting his character, must be continually counteracting the in- 
fluence of his teaching, and pulling down by his example what he is 
building up by his precept. Jesus is best represented by the gentle, the 
kind, ‘and the forbearing teacher, who melts the fastenings of the human 
heart with love, without attempting to force them open by authority. 
Experience has proved, that one action, filled and running over with love, 
will do more to teach a child to love both God and man than the most 
eloquent oration in its praise. We will illustrate this by a little story. 

We visited lately a Sabbath school in which one of the teachers Was 
hearing his children repeat a portion of a psalm. One boy was upon his 
foet endeavouring to repeat his verse. Another boy, not far distant, was 
sleeping and nodding on his form. The teacher's temper was a little 
ruffled at this double annoyance; he accordingly awakened the sleeper 
by a smart touch with the other boy’s book, whieh he held in his hand, 
and then tossing it from him upon the floor towards its owner, with a 
heavy frown he told him that it was most provoking that he should 
come every night without first preparing his tasks. I observed at once 
that the boy who had been thus tudely awakened frowned at the indig- 
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nity which had been put upon him; while the other seemed to feel as 
much anger at the teacher throwing down his book, as shame at his own 
neglect. I could not but conclude, that, under the circumstances, neither 
the teacher nor the children were in the best state for communicating or 
for receiving good. 

How different would have been the effect, if the teacher had drawn 
his unprepared pupil to his side, and kindly reasoned with him on his - 
neglect! The great probability is, that such a course would have been 
more effectual in inducing the pupil to prepare his lessons on future oc- 
easions; but the moral effect upon both the teacher and the boy would 
have been altogether reversed,—instead of displeasure on the one hand, 
and a sense of unkindness on the other, there would have been on the 
one hand compassion, and on the other contrition, humility, and love. 

Supposing that, instead of awakening the little sleeper by an angry 
touch, he had quietly lifted him to his knee, and with a sympathizing 
voice kindly asked him to try to keep up his attention for a very little, 
no doubt this little kindness on the part of the teacher would win for 
him the respect of his little class, while it would gently, but sweetly, 
wind around him the affections of the boy who had been thus kindly 
treated. 

_ Besides a haughty and imperious manner, there are many others which 
are equally to be avoided. But upon these we shall not at present enter, 
being convinced that the prevailing error in the manner of Sabbath 
school teachers is that which we have mentioned. It is the one, there- 
fore, against which they ought most particularly to be on their guard. 


USES OF COMMITTING SCRIPTURE TO MEMORY. 


I reap with much pleasure a valuable article in the last number of this 
Magazine, entitled “The Scripture Method of Committing Scripture to 
Memory.” Though I agree with the most of the author’s observations, 
yet, as I do differ from him in some respects, and especially in the way 

_ of stating the advantages of a verbal knowledge of the Scriptures, I 
shall here present my own opinion in a way as little controversial as 
possible. 

Let it be granted, that it is a mere waste of labour to compel children 
to learn off the historical parts of Scripture, and—that no passages ought 
to be committed to memory which are not thoroughly explained ;—let 
these things be granted, and yet there will remain good reasons why the 
doctrinal and preceptive parts of the Bible should be accurately and ex- 
tensively impressed on the mind in the very words of Scripture. 

1. Because no other words can express the full force and meaning of 
the Spirit. To say that this argument would oblige us to learn the words 
in the original Greek and Hebrew, is correct, if the children understood 
these languages ; but in the absence of this, we do what is next best, and 
cause them to learn from a very excellent translation. If we send a 
message with a child, we do not care whether he deliver it in his own 
language or in ours, provided only that he delivers it accurately; tho 
reason being, that nothing depends on the particular order of the words, 


and that the whole sense can be expressed equally well in a dozen differ- 
’ a 
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ent ways. But suppose that the message was delivered in a form which 
had been carefully considered, so as to convey a force by the very ar- 
rangement of the words, though the general sense were retained in a para- 
phrase, the life of the megsage would be gone. For example, a gentleman 
who had ordered some books, but who was due his bookseller an account, 
had the account sent down to him, and not the books. The answer he re- 
turned was, “ You sent me the accownt which I did not want, and forgot 
the books which I did.” ‘The life of this answer consists entirely in the 
antithesis. 

For the same reason, it is indispensable to the preservation of the rich- 
ness of the sentiment of a great many passages of Scripture, that every 
word should be remembered. We would not be satisfied with hearing a 
child say, that a good man becomes holier as he approaches heaven ; we 
must have the Scripture figure: “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

2. But a still stronger reason is, that for proof of doctrine it is only 
the very words of Scripture that are available. If a Unitarian asks me 
why I believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, it would not be enough for 
me to say, that the Bible says he is the Word, the true God, &c.; I must 
give the very words, and perhaps also chapter and verse. Now, as a 
large portion of the Bible consists of doctrines, conveyed in the form of 
precepts, promises, and threatenings, or otherwise, it appears self-evident, 
that if we would be able to render a reason for the hope that is in us, we 
must learn and quote a considerable number of the very words of Serip- 
ture. 

3. The faith and hopes of Christians are sustained by dwelling on the 
very words of inspiration. To know that there is a God, a Saviour, a Com- 
forter, will be truths known to comparatively little purpose, unless we are 
able to recall them in the form they appear in the word of God. What 
word of this saying could be wanted, “ God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” It is in order 
that these truths may be always fresh, that we find them presented to us 
in such an infinite variety of aspects and figures. The advantage of 
reading the Bible frequently consists mainly in the having the identical 
words of Scripture before us ; those who are accustomed to choose a text 
for the subject of meditation during the day, do so for the same reason, 
and we are all conscious of a richness and freshness in the devotions of 
those whose prayers are full of quotations from Scripture aptly applied. 

Weare aware that, in directing the mind to the committing of the words, 
the learner is tempted to overlook the meaning, and also that the words 
of Scripture, from frequent use, become so familiar as to glide through the 
mind without awakening a due impression of their signification ; but these 
evils may be greatly corrected by due attention, and though they were 
greater than they are, the cure would be worse than the disease, which 
should merely leave our minds furnished with dry knowledge. We 
should transplant the trees of righteousness with all their roots unbroken, 
if we would have them grow vigorously in our souls. 

We do not think that the author of the article to which we have re- 
ferred will differ from us in these views ; though in urging on teachers 
the necessity of intelligent teaching, he has inadvertently appeared to 
undervalue the advantages of a verbal acquaintance with Scripture. Let 
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the two be combined, and, to a memory rich with the words of inspira~ 
tion, let there be added a mind quick to understand and apply them. 


LESSONS FROM THE “ LEAGUE.” 


“ Wuat! politics in the Sabbath School Teacher’s Magazine !” says 
some worthy reader. Stop a little, friend. When you haye read this 
short article, we defy you to discover whether we favour “ Repeal” or 
“ Protection.” We have other business on hand. We want you to join 
us in getting instruction. We want our readers to see that they may 
learn something from the Anti-corn Law League, whose history has just 
eome to a close. Teachers, Tract-distributors, Ministers, Missionaries, 
Committees, be not ashamed to learn from the world. 

Mark then, first, the League’s singleness of object. They knew and 
eared for only one thing in the whole world, and that was the repeal of 
the corn laws. Often in the pursuit did they start other game ; but they 
were too wise to be lured off the scent by that. They knew that if once 
their objects were multiplied, not only would diversities of opinion arise, 
but the strength of the movement would be broken and divided. Sab- 
bath School Unions and Missionary Societies, take a lesson. How many 
of you, that are shrivelled or dying, would, instead of living, as now, on 
the memory of past usefulness, have been still blessing the world, had 
you not, in an eyil hour, allowed yourselves to be drawn-upon debateable 
ground, or listened to some crotchets of a member who had perhaps sig- 
nalized himself before by casting some such bomb-shells into other So~ 
cieties! For societies, as well as for individuals, the great secret of keep- 
ing out of harm’s way, is to mind their own business. All can unite on 
the object for which you are associated ; but most probably you could 
unite on nothing else. Stick to this, then, and, with God’s blessing, you 
will be successful. If we take a glance over the history of all the men 
who haye done the world either great good or great harm, we will find 
that one grand secret of their influence was singleness of object. 

Mark next the combination of effort. The League made use of all its 
members, and they were all willing to be useful. The rich man gave 
his money, the idle man his time, the writer wrote pamphlets, the elo- 
quent man made speeches, the poet made rhymes, the man of business 
gaye his advice, the M. P. voted. All kinds of ore were melted together 
for the construction of a battering-ram for assailing the corn laws. Alas! 
alas! how little has the Christian church yet learned to make use of her 
members, and what materials she has in her hands; viz. renewed, hum- 
bled men, who should be free from those jarrings and jealousies which so 
often make the wheels of a worldly movement drag heavily! A Scotch- 
man, who had just returned from England, was loud in his praise of the 
zeal of the Wesleyans, and being asked the cause of it, gave as his answer 
that “they were @ at it, and aye at it;” or, in other words, they “ did 
what they could.” In the building of the temple there are inside work- 
men and outside workmen, none of these can be wanted. Whether, 
therefore, we be hewers of wood and drawers of water, or teachers of the 
truth; let us be busy. But, alas! is it not the fact that there are con- 
gregations, containing 1,000 or 1,200 members, of whom only a mere 
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handful—perhaps 20, or 30, or 40, or 50—seem to think that labouring 
for Christ is any business of theirs. “We pay men for preaching and 
praying, and surely that is enough !” et : 

Look at the League's perseverance. Beginning under every discourage- 
ment, they yet laid it down in their own minds as a settled thing that 
success must come sooner or later. All their machinery was put up to 
wear well and last long. For four or five years, day after day, the same 
_ subject was spoken and written about. Many men will be enthusiastic 
about almost anything for a day or two; but they are in earnest when 
their enthusiasm in fayour of a subject grows as its novelty decays. 
And such were the leaders of the League. Take a lesson, ye butterfly 
Christians, who dance about from object to object, and of whom the pro- 
verb holds true—* Rolling stones gather no moss.” Take a lesson, ye 
leagues for the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom. How common is it for 
Young Men’s Societies, Sabbath School Unions, &e., to be opened with 
an outburst of zeal, and then be left to sink! The steam seems often all 
exhausted in the effort to start, and the cause of Christ seems to need the 
attraction of novelty to make it cared for. Alas! alas! our Saviour 
may well say, “These are the wounds wherewith I am wounded in the 
house of my friends.” 

Look at their suecess—how steady, gradual, and triumphant! Sabbath 
School Teacher, their cause is but a poor one compared with yours, and 
you may be surer of success than they. Think of the “exceeding great 
and precious promises,” and be very sure that in due season you shall 
reap if you faint not. And your reward will be greater than theirs. <A 
nation’s tribute of gratitude is a good enough reward for their labours ; 
but “they that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 

Again we say, Christian labourers be not ashamed to learn from the 
world. You have reason for shame, but it is because you need to learn 
from it. Labour as becomes your calling, your Master, your promises, 
your hopes, and your reward. 


ON EXTRAVAGANT EXPECTATIONS, 


“ Not my will but thine be done.” 


We have often perused with pleasure judicious and energetic re- 
marks on the importance of accompanying all our efforts to communicate 
religious instruction with earnest and persevering prayer. At the same 
time, it has occasionally struck us very forcibly, that the real state of the 
ease is scarcely fairly and fully exhibited. Over our want of success we 
often mourn, and, alas! with but too ample cause for such regret. Our 
hearts may be ready to sink within us, when, Sabbath after Sabbath, we 
strive to impress divine truth on the minds and hearts of the young im- 
mortals under our care; and still, Sabbath after Sabbath, we encounter 
the wandering eye, the cold and careless reply, the indifferent manner, 
that too plainly demonstrate how little effect our instructions have pro- 
duced! It is true, seed may be springing secretly in some hearts, or 
though now dor Q i i nae 

g ormant and apparently dead, it may spring up after many 
days. Examples of both those facts are not wanting to encourage us. 
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Bat, compared with what we wish—with what we feel almost inclined to 
say, ought to be—these are few and far between. 

What, then, is the real state of the case? Have we no right to expect 
more? In the nature of things, is this all the fruit that our labours may 
be considered likely to produce? or is the fault altogether our own? Are 
our defective modes of teaching, our want of careful preparation, our 
coldness and indifference, and, above all, our frequent neglect of fervent 
and faithful prayer, are these the causes of failure? The truth, we 
would imagine, lies between these two suppositions. Many defects have 
we to remedy—ample space and verge enough, generally speaking, is 
there for great improvement in all our plans and arrangements. Above 
all, we have but too much cause to deplore our criminal neglect of earnest 
prayer for the Divine influence, which alone can make our labours effec- 
tual. ' 

But granting that it is so, we are still inclined to imagine, that, in eal- 
culating the probable results of our labours—even were they carried on 
in a more efficient manner, and accompanied by more fervent supplica- 
tions—we are disposed to expect too much. We have heard the matter 
stated as if such efforts and such prayers would infallibly insure imme- 
diate and abundant success,—as if, in fact, God only waited till the voice 
of our prayers should ascend, to pour forth blessing till there should be 
no room to receive. But, ah! is it indeed so? Have none of us ever 
wrestled with God for the salvation of those in whom we feel so deep an 
interest? If we have, why have they not been brought to the Saviour? 
Far be it from us to throw a doubt on the mighty efficacy of prayer, or 
on the faithfulness of Him who is the Hearer of prayer! But the bless- 
ing we implore, in behalf of the objects of our kind concern, is the great- 
est God himself can bestow ; and as the honour and happiness of being 
instrumental in leading them to the possession of it are inconceivably great, 
we need not wonder if our high and holy aim be not attained so easily 
as if it were an object of little moment. 

Let us, then, resolve to teach and pray,—to be discouraged by no want 
of success, dismayed by no obstacle,—but still hold on, willing to have 
our faith and patience tried, hoping against hope, yet ready for disap- 
pointment should it please God that all our instructions should seem but 
like water spilt on the ground. In a world of conflict like this, indeed, such 
is the only frame of mind safe and befitting the Christian warrior in all 
circumstances. But especially must the preacher, the religious teacher, 
all who wage open war with the power of evil, gird their armour on, 
and brace their spirits for a firmly contested conflict ; for he whom they 
oppose is mighty and subtile, and keeps fast hold of his victims. Let us, 
then, be prepared to meet with difficulty and discouragement, and rather 
may our success éxceed our expectations, than our hopes outrun the mea- 
sure of our success. Let us abate no whit of our ardour. Let disap- 
pointment make us more energetic, and apparent delay make us more 
importunate in prayer ; while, at the same time, we studiously guard 
against extravagant and unwarranted expectations, the failure of which 
would, in all probability, chill our zeal, and oyerwhelm us with doubt or 
despondency. 
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DUNDEE. 


Havine had the privilege lately of mingling a good deal with the Sab- 
bath school teachers of Dundee, and seeing something of their Sabbath 
schools, we propose to record the results df our observations in the present 
very short paper. We trust the time is coming when Christians visiting 
different places, whether on business or pleasure, will devote some portion 
of their spare time to the religious societies of the towns in which they 
sojourn, and that these will be among the lions which they cannot pass 
without seeing. From our own experience we can testify, that no visits 
were more pleasant or more profitable than those we paid to the Sabbath 
school, and that the interchange of sentiment and experience was in the 
highest degree beneficial. - 

In the Sabbath schools of Dundee we did not notice anything which 
could be considered as peculiar to it, either in the class of scholars at- 
tending them, the manner of arrangement, or the system of lessons. We 
were, however, more than ever impressed with the disadvantages attend- 
ing the assembling of schools in churches. In some of the churches, where 
the classes were large, and the pews short, two rows of scholars, and even 
three, were to be seen, the teacher, in the most literal manner, teaching 
over the heads of his scholars, and being necessarily unable either to con- 
trol them effectually, or treat them as a whole class. The lessons, in some 
places, were from the last series published by the Glasgow Union. We 


heard some teachers complaining of their being rather difficult and ab-. 


stract, even with the help of the notes published with them, and wishing 
they had more of history or narrative. We think this complaint worthy of 
the attention of the Glasgow Union when another series is prepared. We 
thought sufficient care was not taken in some of the schools to separate 
the children of the congregation from those of the less orderly and reli- 
gious part of the population. Sabbath schools ought to be of two distinct 
sorts in all large towns, (in small towns and villages it is of less conse- 
quence, )—one congregational, for the children of members and others con- 
nected with the congregation ; and the other for missionary purposes, to 
reclaim those who have no instruction at home. Unless these are kept 
distinct, there will always be a reluctance on the part of religious parents 
to allow their children to attend the school, where they may mingle with 
immoral companions, and learn their habits. We found several juvenile 
missionary periodicals extensively circulated among the scholars, and saw 
they were very greedily received. 

One of the schools that pleased us most, (though there may have been 
many others equally good which we had not an opportunity of visiting,) 
was attached to a factory, consisting of the boys and girls engaged in the 
factory during the week, and their younger brothers and sisters. The 
children were remarkably well-dressed ; and though there were upwards 
of 120 children, with a dozen teachers, and the room was small, they 
were so well arranged, in the manner we see recommended in a former 
number of this Magazine, (article, “ How to Teach ’”) that there was no 
confusion and comparatively little noise. There is a school connected 
with the factory during the week for reading, writing, arithmetic, &e. 
Why might not all masters have similar schools? What incalculable 
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advantages would result from them! A teacher in one of the schools 
mentioned what we believe accords with the experience of most teachers, 
that after the boys attend school a while, however dirty they are at first, 
they gradually acquire habits of cleanliness and order. 

The teachers of Dundee have a Teachers’ Union, established about two 
years ago, for the purpose of mutual encouragement and improvement : 
their meetings are monthly: they have an annual meeting, at which we 
were present, and the teachers seem to be deeply sensible at once of the 
value of their Union, and the responsibility of the situation at present 
occupied by them. This, and the number of elderly teachers, who have 
been labouring when Sabbath schools were in less repute than they are 
now, and who have not deserted their posts because they had wives and 
families, are among the most cheering signs in the aspect of Dundee. 
It is well to speak of its flourishing shipping, and commerce, and facto- 
ries; but what are these if our sailors are not religious, and our mechanics 
and.factory girls without a knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ? A 
flourishing irreligious city is one of the most melancholy spectacles on 
earth. We hail, therefore, with peculiar delight, the pledge which the 
teachers of Dundee gave at the above meeting—that they would imme- 
diately procure a statistical account of the number of schools and teach- 
ers in Dundee, and would see to it that the gospel should be set before 
every child in the city without delay. It is a noble resolution, and we 
trust they will not fail nor be discouraged in carrying it out. Should they 
have no recompense here, they will be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. 

Is Dundee the only town that has made this resolution? Are Paisley, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Dumfries, Montrose, and the other towns of Scotland, 
idle? or are they, too, bestirring themselves for the souls of their young ? 


A COUNTRY SABBATIL SCHOOL. 


Havrve occasion one Sabbath to be staying near a village where there 
were several district schools, under the charge of a congregation there, I 
resolved to visit one of them. The attendance of children I found to be 
about forty-five, with five teachers. Finding that two of the teachers 
were absent, and were not likely to make their appearance, I took one 
class, and a friend who accompanied me took the other. ‘The class I 
got, was composed of girls, four of them might be from nine to eleven, 
and the rest younger. I find some difficulty in giving a methodical ac- 
count of their exercises, on account of their number, and being so diver- 
sified. Several of them repeated each a hymn; then a pair started up, 
one said the one verse, and the other the next, of a different hymn ; ano- 
ther pair then repeated another hymn in the same manner, which finished 
the first round of exercises. 

I asked, “ What next?” “Our psalms, sir.” They did not say less 
than three or four double verses. The two pairs appeared as before, and 
did. well. 

_Lasked if there was any other task? “ Yes, our questions.” Two 
only stood up with “ Gall’s Initiatory Catechism.” I inquired if the rest 
of the class did not learn the same catechism? They said, “ No, just us 
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two!” This system appeared to be a realization in miniature of the con- 
dition of the Corinthian church, when every one had a psalm, a doctrine, 
de. I became afraid that it would be about as difficult to preserve order. 
"hose who had “ Gall’s Catechism” repeated the Scripture proofs pretty 
correctly ; but if the meaning of the texts are not explained, the repeating 
of the words is of little avail. The next pair appeared with “ Brown’s 
Catechism.” I asked the first question they had learned, and then put 
another simple question on it, at which they put their fingers in their 
mouths, and looked unutterably strange. I then tried them with the next 
question in the catechism, which they had learned ; but they looked as 
blank as ever, till helped to the first words, when they were quite at 
home in repeating the words. 

After hearing the remainder, I said, “ Have you any thing else to 
repeat?” “ Yes, our tickets.” On these I put a few questions, which 
seemed to interest them. 

When the tickets were finished, I said, “ You will be done now.” They 
seemed not at all pleased with this remark, and answered, “ No, the texts!” 
at which juncture a girl lost no time in referring to a verse in John’s 
Gospel. Knowing that the sermon I heard that afternoon was not on 
the text mentioned, I said, “ Where was it?” One of the teachers whis- 
pered to me, “O! they go to different churches, and have different texts.” 
I thought that I had heard quite enough of tasks, without the addition 
of so many texts, and desired them not to say any more, but to pay at- 
tention to a short passage of Scripture, which I would like them to un- 
derstand. On examining them, I found that many of them were far from 
being duil, and that they only required to be delivered from the heavy 
and absurd load of mere tasks, and to have the ore of their minds intel- 
ligently worked, to repay the labour. 

The remarks with which I would conclude my account of this school 
are these :— 

1. Non-attendance of teachers seems to be a very prevalent, and, perhaps, 
an increasing evil, both in town and country. What would be said if our 
ministers were to take French leave of their congregations every now and 
then, in the way the teachers often do? Do teachers know that the night 


on which they are causelessly absent may be the most critical period in’ 


the history of some of their scholars; on which, through their neglect 
they determined to reject the gospel of God against themselves? i 

2. What a needless superfluity of tasks do some teachers impose on 
their scholars! Here we have hymns, psalms, questions, tickets, texts 
all in one brief hour! How can a teacher find time to explain even one 
of them sufficiently, with all the others to attend to? If a teacher’s hich- 
est business is merely to be a task-hearer, a scholar would do the business 
as well. Any person can look on a book, and ascertain if the words are 
correctly committed to memory. 

3. It is a most obvious waste of time, and of every thing else, to neglect 
arrangement in classes. Where there are children at three different 
stages under the care of one teacher, whatever name may be given to the 
conglomerate, it ought not to be called a class. The children to whom 
the teacher is not speaking are educated to inattention; and the remarks 
the teacher makes to those he is immediately teaching, how much bet- 
ter would it have been had qd the children had the benefit of them! 
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ADDRESS ON SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
BY THE UNITED SECESSION SYNOD. 


From an excellent address on Sabbath schools, published by authority 
of the United Secession Synod, we make the following selections. They 
put Sabbath schools, in regard to extent and importance, on the right foot- 
ing. Among the provisions essential to the success of Sabbath schools, it 
is said are the following :-— ' 

1. A well selected band of teachers, who engage in the duty, under a 
deep conviction of its honourable and momentous character, willing to de- 
vote time and labour to preparing and perfecting themselves for the 
work, and having the idea steadily before their minds, that the grand 
and ultimate end of Sabbath school teaching, is the salvation of souls. 
Ti has been too much the feeling, that any person was fit to be a Sab- 
bath school teacher, and the want of selection too easily accounts for the 
comparative want of efficiency. For no result could be more natural or 
certain, than that where the impression prevailed that any sort of person 
would do for a Sabbath school teacher, it was felt that any sort of ¢ 
teaching would do fora Sabbath school. But it is only so many degrees 
less absurd to say that any person is fit to be a Sabbath school teacher, 
than to say that any one is fit to be am elder or a minister. The stand- 
ard of qualification must needs be raised. And in addition to personal 
piety, which must ever lie at the foundation, we should insist on a mea~ 

~ sure of intelligence that rises above the mere knowledge of first princi~ 
ples,—on a zeal that is tempered by discretion,—on a patience that cau 
wait for the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear,—on natural capa= 
city for communicating ideas, “ aptitude to teach.” The office should 
not be looked upon as fit only for the least among the disciples, but as . 
sufficient to engage the energies, and attract the holy ambition of those 
who are “ young men” and “ fathers.” 

2. Regular meetings of the teachers to implore the divine blessing on 
their labours, and to encourage and assist each other by the circulation of 
hints and the detail of experience. Well conducted meetings of. this 
kind become still more useful when the lessons of the following Sabbath 
are conversed about and explained, and hints exchanged im reference to 
the best mode of explaining a doctrine, or unfolding a passage. At all 
events, whether the lessons are explained in the teacher’s meeting or not, 
it onght to be insisted on, that the teacher regularly and faithfully pre- 
pare himself on the lesson he is to teach. To say anything on a passage 
that occurs at the moment, is to insure saying much that is not to the 
purpose ; and where the time is so limited for imparting instruction, it is 
desirable that every thing spoken should be to the point. It should 
stand forth as a recognised maxim, that the true notion of teaching is not 
the conveyance of words to the memory but of ideas to the mind, and 
that the extempore teacher has either much too high notions of himself, 
or much too low notions of his office. 

3. Our limited space forbids that we should do more than hint af 
other provisions essential to the right development of the system, such as 
the judicious selection of class-hooks—the institution of juvenile libraries, 
rendered so easy by the rich supply which the present age affords of this 
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species of literature—tho circulation of a missionary feeling among the 
scholars—the placing of the whole under such a superintendence as shall 
impart unity and order to the system, and giving such encouragement to 
the teachers as, without flattering them into an injurious self-importance, _ 
shall make them feel that their efforts are appreciated, and that the 
Sabbath school is looked upon not as the mere accident and appendage 
of tho church, but as a branch of its arrangements indispensable to its 
prosperity. Bei ‘ 

4. There is another arrangement, the necessity of which is so obvious, 
and the appointment of which is, happily, so common, that nothing 
but its extreme importance can warrant our thus particularly urging 
it. We refer to a series of classes, into which to transfer the maturer 
scholars of the Sabbath school. If the pupil has derived even moderate ad- 
vantage from the juvenile classes, he will be ready, by the time that he has 
entered on his teens, to exchange “milk” for “stronger meat.” It is ex- 
pedient that, at this period, the sexes should be separated, and both 
come under the more special care of the minister. For this purpose, it 
is advisable, that, annually or oftener, a selection be made from the Sab- 
bath school, by the help of the teachers, and this transfer effected. Where 
this is neglected, much of the benefit of the Sabbath school is apt to be 
lost. 

5. The Congregational Sabbath school includes in it, very often, no- 
thing more than a mere fraction of the children of the members. But, 
in proportion to the excellence of the system, is there reason to regret 
that any of those for whom it is more particularly provided, should be 
withheld from its influence. Allowance must indeed be made for pecu- 
liar cases, as where, in rural districts or in large cities, the distance of 
the family-residence is such, that the children could not attend the school 
in their own congregation, without a degree of inconvenience amounting 
almost to impossibility. But in every other case, the rule with each 
Session should be, “Our own young must be under our own care.” Even 
attendance at another school is incongruous and disorderly, and ought to 
be discouraged. A proper estimate of responsibilities and advantages 
would constrain us to place our Sabbath school list beside our Communion 
roll, and to subject it to an equally frequent and equally rigid scrutiny. 

6. But even when our Congregational school comes up, both in effi- 
ciency and extent, to our fondest wishes, we have not accomplished all 
through the medium of Sabbath schools, which it is within our power to 
reach. In our manufacturing villages, and in our towns and large cities, 
there is growing up around us, in thousands and tens of thousands, a 
neglected juvenile population. They are preparing to be the pests and 
poison-plants of a succeeding age. Can nothing be done to save those 
immortal beings? Myriads of them are within our reach. And the 
Missionary school is the easiest, the cheapest, may we not say the most 
efficient? of all modes of missionary effort. The work is already begun ; 
and there are congregations which soon promise to number their Mission- 
ary schools by tens, and their scholars by thousands. But why should 
not the spirit be universal? Can anything be conceived of as more in- 
teresting, more self-rewarding, more hopeful, more in harmony with the 
great ends for which we exist, as churches, than for the ministers and 
elders of a rural district, to unite in supplying the surrounding villages 
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with Sabbath schools; or in our towns and cities, to bring the whole 
neglected population within the sweep of their benevolence? And here 
‘again, the Adult class is indispensable to the working out of the Sabbath 
school. Indeed, the call for it, in the case of the children of irreligious 
parents, is peculiarly strong. Otherwiso they are thrown off from all 
salutary guardianship, at the very time when, of all others, it is most 
needed. The scenes of life are entered upon without the guiding lights 
of experience. The Sabbath teacher is now needed more than ever, and 
he has just been severed from his care. A well-managed system. of 
senior classes, into which to transfer the young apprentice, or the ser- 
yant-girl, would be invaluable at such an hour. One er more of these 
ought to be attached to every Missionary school, in which the kind 
teacher shall mingle advice and watchful interest, with instruction, and 
never rest satisfied until these children of the outcast are brought to the 
feet of Jesus, and folded in the bosom of the church. 

We propose nothing impracticable. The funds requisite for such forms 
of Christian enterprise are trifling ; while the fruits that may grow from 
them, are such as can only be estimated in the language of eternity. 
Nor are the labourers far to seek. They are to be found in almost all 
our congregations, and scarcely could you devise a likelier means of bene- 

‘fiting their souls, than by summoning them to the benevolent ministry of 

the Sabbath school. The Christian who exerts himself for the spiritual 
advantage of others, promotes his own, like the rowers in a boat, who 
move forward with the progress they impart to others. Let there be no 
folded hands, then, or unemployed talents among our people, but “a post 

_ for every man, and every man at his post.” We must not wait for some 
new machinery from heaven by which to work out the universal regener- 
ation of Scotland ; what we want is not new machinery, but a new spirit 
with which to work the old. Immortal beings with powers and respon- 
sibilities, with susceptibilities of happiness or misery equal to our own, 
are perishing everywhere around us. In the name of God, let us stretch 
forth our hands, and pluck these brands from the burning. 


ADDRESS TO STUDENTS OF DIVINITY, 
BY THE EDINBURGH TEACHERS’ UNION. 


To acknowledge the truth and the importance of certain principles, 
and to make the acknowledgment an apology for practically neglecting 
them, is an error as common as it is dangerous. Man often acts thus 
madly with regard to his own salvation ; and in pleading for the religious 
education of the young, we feel that the causo has experienced treatment 
exactly similar. Its claims have been generally admitted, and have been 
as generally neglected. 

It is, however, an advantage that its claims are acknowledged ;—that 
none have to prove by lengthened arguments its importance, or have to 
make any effort to gain the consent of the understanding to the proposi- 
tion—that the Christian training of the young is a paramount duty of the 
church. But as no bare intellectual acquiescence in any truth over saved 
a single soul, so surely such an acquiescence on this point will satisfy 
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none who feel for the souls perishing around them, or for the honour of 
their Saviour and their God. 

' tis not disputed that preaching or teaching the gospel to the young in 
the light of Scripture, reason, and experience, is the best means of edifying 
the church and converting the world. Now, does the church make any 
effort at all proportionate to the importance of this admitted truth? Do 
her energies flow in this direction either at home or abroad? If the prin- 
ciple be false, let it be openly repudiated ; if it be true, let it be acted 
on. The integrity and consistency of the church are at stake. To con- 
sent to the proposition entails a heavy responsibility. Let each who does 
go, see that he acts on it; and that, amidst the clamour about education by 
which he may be surrounded, he is not neglecting the plain duty of seek- 
ing to win the young to Christ. Others may dispute regarding what 
should be taught, we are fortunately uninvolved in the question—our ~ 
object is to save souls, and but one kind of teaching can accomplish this. 

Under the influence of such views and feelings, the Sabbath School 
Teachers’ Union have used the liberty of addressing a few words to 
Theological students. 

The Union feel that they are weak indeed, and unworthy even to aid 
in a work so noble and so great; but they see in the past that even the 
feeble have done much, and, grateful for the cheering thought, they are 
willing to do their utmost. They are cheered, too, when they look to 
those who stand in your position; for they entertain the hope that, from 
among your ranks, the young will find those who will never cease to ad- 
vocate their claims, and labour for their sakes, till the church of Christ 
follows the example of her Saviour, welcoming to her arms, and blessing 
every child within the reach of her voice. 

To seek the realization of this hope we now address you; feeling our 
own weakness, we entreat you; and, impressed with the urgency of our 
cause, we think we hear the untaught children of our land, in the name 
of your Master, solemnly demanding of you, as those who look forward te 
the office of the ministry, the full discharge of those duties towards them 
which the word of God imposes on you. 

The young are a fourth of the entire population, and by far the most 
important fourth of every congregation. Does justice, then, demand tog 
much when she secks, in their behalf, at least a fourth of a minister’s 
time and thoughts, of his prayers and his labours? Could they be better 

‘spent? And surely she does not ask too much of you, when she asks 
you to consider this subject closely and prayerfully ; to decide what prac- 
tical course a right view of the subject should lead to, and let it be zeal- 
ously pursued ; what immediate, and what preparatory duties you owe ; 
what you can do now for those who ere long will act the foremost part 
on this world’s stage, and what you should be doing to prepare your- 
selves for your future labours among them. 

We do not, we would not seem to dictate how these duties may be best 
discharged ; but we would rejoice to see new and more efficient plans 
drawn up and executed, so as to secure Christian instruction to the gen- 
eration now hastening upwards, and thus to seize as it were the helm of 
the nation, and turn the prow of the noble vessel, from the breakers and 
quicksands among which she is now entering, to the haven of security 
and peace. He who points the arrow directs its flight, and those who 


— 
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teach the nation in its childhood govern its manhood,—the young seck 
that place in our hearts which they s¢i/ hold in our Saviour's :—if this 
is given, all will be right ; if this is withheld, all besides is worthless. 

The Sabbath school teachers rejoice that so many students have stood 
in the breach with them, and fought side by side, to guard for Christ the 
narrow avenue of childhood and youth, through which all mankind pass 
onwards to an unseen eternity ; and they would conclude by expressing 
their grateful affection, and by reiterating their earnest solicitations for 
further aid from those so well qualified to afford it as the students of the 
church, that, as we pray, so we may fight together under the banner of 
the cross, till His will be done on earth as it is done in heayen,—or till 
our warfare is accomplished. 


VENTILATION. 


Tue poverty of the Church, or the parsimony of her members, having 
compelled teachers to set up their schools in rooms not at all adapted to 
the purpose, may be some excuse for the very bad ventilation which we 
find in most of the Sabbath schools we have visited ; but it is not a suffi- 
cient excuse. We could not easily perhaps find a Sabbath school so bad 
as a day school which we find described in the following extract from 
the report of the Manchester committee ; but there are many so nearly 
alike, that it would not be safe to challenge a comparison. 

« Of the common day schools,” says the report, “ in the poorer districts, it 
is difficult to convey an adequate idea; so close and offensive is the at- 
mosphere in many of them, as to be intolerable to a person entering from 
the open air, more especially as the hour for quitting school approaches. 
The dimensions rarely exceed those of the dame schools, while frequently 
the number of scholars is more than double. Bad as it is, it is aggra- 
vated by filth and offensive odour arising from other causes. The mas- 
ters are generally ignorant of the depressing and unhealthy effects of the 
atmosphere which surrounds them, and do not consider it desirable 
that their schools should be better ventilated. A circumstance which 
proves the unwholesome condition of many of these schools is, the very 
rapid spread of infectious or epidemic disorders, which occasionally make 
their appearance in them. The measles, scarlet fever, small-pox, and 
ophthalmic affections never attack one scholar alone; frequently one- 
half of the scholars are affected at the same time; and some of the schools 
have been visited at times, when two-thirds of the children usually at- 
tending were detained at home by such complaints. 

“Tn a garret, up three pair of stairs, was a common day school, with 
forty children, in the compass of ten feet by nine: over a perch, forming 
a triangle with the corner of the room, sat a cock and two hens; under 
a stump-bed immediately beneath, was a dog-kennel in the occupation of 
three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise of the children, 
and the eackling of the fowls, on the approach of a stranger, were almost 
deafening. There was only one small window, at which sat the master, 
obstructing three-fourths of the light it was capable of admitting. 

« At another school, also in a garret, very much dilapidated, and only 
nine feet by twelve feet, were thirty-eight scholars ; not more than six 
of these had any book ; a desk at which five boys could be accommodated 
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at the same time, was all the provision for writing and arithmetic. The 
room below was in the occupation of a cobbler, whose wife Jay ill in bed 
with a fever, himself pursuing his occupation near to the bedside.” : 
Very few teachers indeed are sufficiently alive to the value of fresh air, 
either for the health and comfort of themselves or their scholars, In large 
school-rooms, even though there are a great many scholars, the high roof 
often renders the place, if not sufficiently airy, at least endurable,—and 
an easy remedy presents itself, in a few more open windows, so screened 
as to prevent a draught, or a ventilator in the roof, or some such cure ; 
but we do not know so well what to say for those close rooms, which it 
is impossible to ventilate when 40 or 50 children are crowded together. 
We believe it is the duty of teachers pressed into such rooms, immediately 
to use all diligence to provide better accommodation. They are injuring 
their own health—they are injuring their scholars—and they are assur- 
edly not teaching to the same good purpose in this stifling atmosphere. 
But suppose they cannot find a larger room, it will then remain for con- 
sideration whether the school ought not to be lessened to the number 
proper to bring together for such a small place, or at all events divided, 
even at the expense of some very serious disadvantages. We have not a 
right, in benefiting the soul, to injure the body; or to sow seeds of disease 


in the frame, while we try to root out the principles of evil from the 
heart. 


FRisceVlancous Communications, 
ON MANNER. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have read a great deal in books of teaching, and in 
your own Magazine, about the manner of teaching, with only a small 
part of which I can well agree. One tells us to have a brisk lively man- 
ner, that we may interest the children; but what if the teacher be a man 
of years and gravity, from whose lips, or in whose gestures, it were as 
vain to expect liveliness as matured thought and measured sentences 
from a child? Another would have us cultivate a winning manner, that 
we may gain the affections of the child; but what is meant by a win- 
ning manner? It does not mean surely that we are to put on an artificial 
softness of voice, and have a smile playing continually about our lips; 
and if it mean merely that we should speak kindly to our scholars, it is 
a rule which has no peculiar bearing on teachers more than on any other 
class of people in the world. 

When Ihave seen a tall heavily-built teacher—because it had been laid 
down as an axiom that children were fond of gestures—doing violence to 
his configuration, by going through a series of pantomimes, and pointing 
to his eye, his breast, or other parts of his body, the effort he made to do 
these things, to me at least, took away all their effect. Or again, when 
I have heard another teacher, who had been taught the necessity of 
speaking with earnestness, deepening his voice, and propelling his words 
with a forced vehemence, I have felt yery much inclined to tap him on 


the shoulder, and say, “ Be earnest, sir, by all means, but show no more 
earnestness than you feel.” 


The truth is—and I do not announce it as a new discovery—that the best 
manner in the world for teaching is a natural manner. Cultivation of 
manner is of use merely to correct acquired faults, not to produce some- 
thing superior to nature ; and if a teacher, carefully avoiding faults, as a 
drawl, levity, excessive gesture, austerity, &c., will speak to children pre- 
cisely in the manner in which he speaks to every other person, he will be 
sure to succeed ; or if not, no manner will succeed. 
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VACATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Dear Srr,—We all know how fond school-boys are ofthe play from 
the school, and how fond the untaught heart of man is of the play from 
the irksome exercises of the Sabbath. How painful to find some Sab- 
bath schools giving @ vacation /. I can understand why teachers or scho- 
lars out of town should be absent from the school on Sabbath evening ; 
but do explain, for I long for an explanation to allay some unpleasant 
fears awakened in my mind why, with one consent, not a few teachers 
and children in town, during the whole of autumn, should discontinue the 
instructions and the worship of the Sabbath evening. Shall I tell you 
my fears ? 

Ist, I fear oth parties feel the Sabbath school duties irksome, at least 
far from pleasant. If a Christian does not love duty, it will be per- 
formed very carelessly. My fellow-teachers, are you not happy in the 
Sabbath school? 2d, This symptom clouds the prospects of advancement 
which many an ardent heart had cherished for our cause: we evidentl 
have reached the utmost limit of the zeal of those teachers. Sabbath 
school extension and improvement will require more exertion. Can we 
expect much help from those who even now are ready to halt? 3d, I 
fear the efforts of those friends will be very parsimonious,—even when the 
vacation is over, they will not overwork themselves. 4th, Is there no 
fear for the scholars? This is certainly the time of the year when the 
greatest inducements to play on the Sabbath evenings exist. In 
words the teacher may warn them against it; but what is the use of 
the vacation but for this purpose? may the children well think and say. 
5th, Does it not appear to slacken the principles of the school during 

: the whole year, and make them depend, in a certain sense, on the wea- 
ther ? 

i Would I could dismiss all these fears as groundless. Most kindly 
would I solicit my fellow-teachers to say if they are or are not in their case. 
We would stare did our ministers announce that the public worship of 
God should be discontinued during the vacation, yet the cases are parallel. 
Might I suggest that the text for the lesson on the first Sabbath of the 
re-opening of the school, should be 2 Tim. iv. 2, “ Preach the word, be in- 
stant in season, and out of season.” To conclude, one would almost ask, Do 
‘children ever die in this season of the year? May not some one expire 
while his teacher is enjoying his vacation—ere the autumn is ended, ex- 
claiming, “I am not saved!” Where is the remedy ? Let this vacation 


be the last.—I am, dear Sir, yours most sincerely, ate 
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VACATIONS. 


Tuure is one season of the year, which, though full of the beauties of 
nature, and associated in many minds with every thing that is most 
pleasing, has some associations in Sabbath school teachers’ minds of a 
kind much less agreeable. It is the autumn. The months of August 
and September are the two months on which least is done in Scotland for 
the good of the young. Congregational schools, and a good many Sab- 
bath schools connected with day-schools, give vacations at this period ; 
so that the harvest is the season when fewest souls are gathered into the 
garner of Christ’s house, and most are in danger of bemg cut down for 
the harvest of death. Teachers would do well to reconsider the advan- 
tages (if there are any), and the disadvantages connected with these holi- 
days, lest they find that, in legislating for the supposed good of the scho- 
lars and teachers, they have only been consulting their own ease. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


Dzar Srr,— Onz soweth and another reapeth.” This is often the 
relative position of Sabbath school teachers and ministers of the Gospel. 
The teacher sows in the spring, and the field he has sown in continues 
barren ‘all the time it is within his sight. He passes by : another comes 


in at the harvest, and reaps the fruit. In my experience as a minister, | 


I have seen as much of this as should encourage those teachers who do 
present and press the Saviour, and yet seem to labour in vain. When I 
examine young persons for admission to the communion-table, I very 
often find out that there had been religious impressions made in the Sab- 
bath school; that these vanished when a more extended intercourse with 
the world began, and revived afterwards when some bereaving providence, 
or some secret striving of the Spirit, hedged in the way of the wanderer. 
I think the greater number of instances of conversion that come under 
my notice are of this kind. Observing this experience occur so frequeut- 
ly, I have been led to take some pains to ascertain how the revival of 
maturer age stands related to the impression of childhood. I have been 
led to the conclusion, that while, in every case, it is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth, in many persons the earlier teaching is instrumentally the cause of 
the after conversion. There is such a thing in our work, as one sowing 
and another reaping. The sower should continue to sow—to sow in 
hope, even though he should not with his own eyes see the swelling, ripen- 
ing ears. I believe no teachers, who in faith and patience serve the 
Lord Christ, will be left alway without some first-fruit to reap with his 
own hand. But the amount of these first-fruits should not be the mea- 
sure of his joy. He should triumph in Christ Jesus, on the ground of 
having been permitted to sow the seed of the kingdom. It is an incor 
ruptible seed. It will grow. The Father will provide some means of 
reaping. It is His harvest. He will not let it fall to the ground. It 
belongs to the teacher to be a fazthful servant. If he labour with faith and 
faithfulness—faith in the Lord, and faithfulness to lost souls—he may be 
astonished yet, when the books are opened, to find how successful he 


ye 
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has been. There is a time when he that soweth and he that reapeth 
shall rejoice together. Oh that will be joyful !—I am, &e., 


A MuintIstEr. 


MUSINGS. 


Sommrmres, when standing at my desk in the Sabbath school, just after 
the teachers have commenced their instructions, and looking around on 
the 250 scholars, and the thirty teachers, assembled in the hall, I feel 
overpowered with feelings of a very conflicting nature. 

Some of my feelings are very pleasurable. The last notes of the hymn 
and prayer are yet lingering on my ear ; before me are many of the most 
excellent members of the congregation engaged in the best of all works; 
and as I glance at the different classes, my eye rests here and there on 
those who seem to be not far from the kingdom of heaven; and that low 
murmur that steals upon the air, is the voices of happy youth narrating 
the sacred truths which are able to make them wise unto salvation. 

But sadder thoughts will also obtrude themselves. I look again to 
the teachers, and I ask, “ Have I reason to think that al? have been 
taught of God themselves?’ I see a vacant class—it is a class too often 
yacant—what has become of the teacher? ‘Could he know the power of 
- the truth in his own soul, and yet be so frequently and so causelessly 
absent? I see another class, the teacher is there ; but can it be that she 
believes what drops so frozen from her lips? I met with her at tea on 
the foregoing week, and she would convince me that the intellect of men 
and women were equal, and enforced her positions with such power and 
eloquence, as showed practically how near she was to the truth ; but 
what a change has come over her here! she does not surely wish to con- 
vince her scholars. I look to a third class, and there I see in the faces 
of two of the children a stolid apathy the most discouraging. I do not 
blame the teacher here, (for he is one of the best in the school,) but the 
hardness of the children’s hearts. And now, taking a general view of 
what is before me, I ask, “ What is to become of these young people?” 
Some have already entered on the Christian race,—some, by the grace of 
God, may soon join them,—all have present opportunity (blessed oppor- 
tunity) of doing so. But may not some out of these 250 never see life, 
but have the wrath of God abiding on them? and faces rosy with health, 
and eyes bright with hope, yet mourn that they did not remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth? Well is it for us that the future, 
especially the eternal future of perdition, is wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery, and that Christians may ever labour on in hope. eg 

A sunnier gleam will now break across the darkness of my spirit—l 
shall meet many of these young friends in heaven. Some, to whom I 
was the first to make known that there was a Saviour at all, shall be 
of the choir, that sing with me the song of the Lamb. One has already 
passed away into glory, others are following. I would not live always. 
T have a desire to depart ; but yet while I live, I would so liye and 


labour, that I may have more crowns to lay at my Saviour’s feet. 
es x 


‘ 
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MEETING OF ALL TEACHERS—WANTED FACTS. 


Rraper, are you a Sabbath school teacher in any of our country vil- 
lages? You have paper, pens, and ink beside you. How great a favour 
would it be to us, would you let us know how the cause prospers with 
you! What is the quality of your teachngt 

Reader, are you a Sabbath school teacher in any of our country 
towns? Do you know the state of the schools around you, or do you 
neither know nor care? If the latter character is yours, we pity you 
sincerely ; if the former is the case, we sympathize and rejoice with you. 
We care for these schools as you do, and would esteem it very highly 
were we made acquainted with the statistics of Sabbath schools in your 
town. 

Reader, if you are a Sabbath school teacher anywhere, we invite you 
to tell your thoughts, feelings, difficulties, or wants. State them dis- 
tinctly and clearly, and we shall submit them to the many kind-hearted 
fellow-teachers who peruse these humble pages; we shall do all we can 
to help you. 

In short, we want Facts; tell us what has happened, tell us what 2s, 
and. we will be most grateful—how many scholars and teachers you 
have, &c. Don’t take it for granted that others will give us this infor- 
mation—give us it yourself, and give us it now. e 

We would like much, could locomotion be carried to such perfection as 
to.enable-every Sabbath school teacher in Scotland to meet and hold con- 
verse face to face with his brethren; but this cannot be: as a substitute for 
it,—the best we can ofter,—we invite all Sabbath schoo] teachers of Seot- 
land to meet quarterly in these pages, and hold converse mind to mind ; 
we are indeed most willing to serve them. 


IS YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM FULL? 


WE went into a Sabbath school lately, taught in a most commodious 
and suitable place, and we found it scarcely half filled. For a moment 
we thought we had stumbled on a happy district, where not a single 
child was left untaught. But memory checked us at once, for we recol- 
Iected that we could scarcely get up to the place for the crowds of 
poor children who were playing about the doors. On inquiry, we found 
that this district-school had only skimmed the surface of the population, 
and had therefore only the eream of the children under instruction. Now, 
the parents of these children would almost certainly have sent them to 
other schools, so that this school was absolutely doing little or nothing 
for really evangelizing the locality. Such cases are, we fear, but too 
common : and the reason we suspect is, generally, not that the children 
cannot be prevailed on to attend, but that when they do come, they are 
too troublesome for the patience of the half-hearted teachers. 

To those whose school-rooms are only half-filled, we would say, “ Re- 
member your responsibility. You haye capital unemployed, which 
should be bearing large interest. Go out, then, to the district around you 
and compel children to come in, that the house may be filled.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Many a one, who has cast his eye over the closely-condensed advertis- 
ing columns of “the Times,” where “ Wanted,” “ Wanted,” begins every 
second or third line, must, from seeing what those wants are which are 
there pressed on the notice of his fellow-men, have been led to think on 
those other wants, far more real, and far more general, though far less felt. 

We note a few things which are indeed wanted, and we do so with that 
solemnity with which we would wish them read. 

WANTED —A supply of zeal for Sabbath school teachers at present 
engaged in the work of teaching, but who are almost entirely inefficient 
in consequence of the above want. 

N.B. Zeal such as is displayed daily in the world’s service would suit 
admirably. : 

WANTED—Two hours weekly, by some respectable Christian people, 
engaged during the whole week serving themselves, but who earnestly 
wish to do something for Christ, if it would cost them little. 

WANTED—A number of Christians to teach Christ’s truth to the 
world. 

WANTED—A number of Christians who will pray for the world. 

WANTED—A person to attend a large school and assist the teachers. 
His chief duty will be to remind each teacher as he enters the room what 
he is going to do :—“ That he, a poor sinner, is going to try to save an 
immortal soul from hell, by leading it to the Saviour.” 

WANTED—By a number of teachers, some *nowledge of what they 
try to teach. 

WANTED—An excuse for giving up Sabbath school teaching. 

WANTED—A body of labourers to work in the vineyard of Christ. 
Wages, Everlasting Life. 

WANTED—Employment for a large body of Christians thrown out of 
work by having realized a competency, and who feel their time hanging 
heavily on their hands. 

Again, how many things are lost that are never felt by the world, and 
never advertised ? 

LOST—during this week—through the negligence of Christians, many 
precious souls. Their number at present is not known. 

LOST—amidst the cares of the world—in going from his residence to 
his place of business on Monday morning last, a Christian’s heart. 

LOST—an opportunity of doing good to souls. 

LOST—to his Sabbath school—a teacher, in consequence of having a 
more comfortable fireside than formerly. 

LOST— in attempting to serve two masters—an immortal soul. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE THE TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE, 


To those Sabbath schools in which the Teachers’ Magazine is circulated, 
we would recommend the following as a convenient plan of securing that 
it is seen by all the teachers. Put a cover on the copies of the Maga- 
zine when it is published ; write on the cover the names of all the teach- 
ers who do not purchase the Magazine for themselves, with their addresses, 
and an intimation to the teachers that, after they have kept it for, say 
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four days, or a week, they are to hand it to the next in order. When all 
have read it, it may be returned to the librarian, or superintendent, for 
future use. 


MEETINGS OF TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Dunper.—The annual meeting of this Union was held on Friday, 6th 
February. We are happy to learn that it is in a flourishing condition, 
both teachers and scholars being on the increase. 

Letru.—The annual meeting of this Union took place on the 25th 
March, in the Exchange Buildings. 

The number of schools in Leith and Newhaven is 42. 


Teachers—Male, . 140 
’ Female, . 157 


297 
Of whom there are attending two schools, 23 
274 in all. 


Number on the Roll—Boys, : anor 
vee Be Girls, ‘ -» sete 
3,263 
Of whom there are attending two schools, . 356 


2,907 in all. 


There were present on the evening of 8th inst. 
at all the 42 schools, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, : : : : - 2,495 
Deduct those attending two schools, . . 356 
2,139 in all 
Showing the absentees from sickness and other causes to be 768. 


We request the attention of our friends throughout the country to the 
business-like manner in which these statistics are drawn out. Why might 
not every town furnish us with equally complete statistics? The informa- 
tion would be invaluable. 

Guascow.—The annual meeting of this Union was held in John Street 
Relief Church, on Thursday, the 19th February. The statistics of the 
Union are as follows :— 


Number of Classes, —. , < : : 1,860 
Male Teachers, . : : : 1020 
Female do., : ; : 794 

Total, : ' — 1,814 
Male Scholars, . ‘ é . “E893 
Female Scholars, : ; . 14,107 

Total, : 26,000 

Unable to read, : ; : 3,756 

Above fifteen years of age, . ; 3,479 

There is an increase of Male Teachers, . : 23 - 
Female Teachers, : 44 

— 67 
Decrease of Scholars, Male, ‘ : : 570 
Female, ; : : 266 


— 836 


” 
Ps 
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The increase of scholars, during the past year, above fifteen years of 

age, is 550. The amount collected for missions £290. The number of 

library books connected with the different schools 21,340. 
Epinsurcu.—The annual meeting of this Union took place on Tuesday, 


the 17th March. The spiritual destitution of the young, and the means 


how it may be relieved, chiefly occupied the attention of the meeting. 
Datxerru.—The third annual meeting of this Union was held on Tues- 

day, the 17th February. ‘he number of schools in connection with the 

Union is 15 ; teachers, 140; and scholars, 1,150. 


ADMISSION OF NEW TEACHERS. 


Tue introduction of a new teacher is not generally managed as it ought 
to be. The new-comer knows neither his scholars nor his fellow-teachers 
—the solemnity of his situation is not told him—he is left to grope in 
the dark instead of being guided into the way by those who have more 
experience. It is different in some schools. In these, when a new 
teacher offers his services, the superintendent or a senior teacher satisfies 
himself of his possessing the essential pre-requisites, kindly warns and en- 
courages him ; and then, at a meeting of the teachers of the school, brings 
him forward, introduces him, and commends him to their Christian friend- 
ship, after which they join in prayer specially for their new companion. 
Is not this as it ought to be? Is not the teacher likely to do more, and 
to do it better, when he begins aright ? 


ON SMILES. 


One of the bad habits prevalent among teachers, is the habit of 
gathering in clusters before school, and chatting and laughing together. 
The laughter may not be of a boisterous nature, and just pass beyond 
a smile, and in itself be innocent, almost; but it has a very injurious 
‘nfluence on the scholars, who cannot distinguish the difference between 
the mirth that is raised by an amusing story, and the over-abundant 
cheerfulness of a happy temperament, and of a mind at peace with 
itself, - We do beseech teachers to remember that their faults are more 
easily copied than their merits, and that a few thoughtless smiles may 
undo the effects of an excellent lesson. It is easy to be grave without 
being solemn ; to be serious without being austere ; and cheerful and 
happy-looking, without allowing our happiness to show itself in the ap- 
pearance of mirth. 


DESTITUTION. 


“Op one thousand and sixty-five prisoners,” says Dr. Bowring, “ who 

have, in five divisions, that is, on five different occasions, embarked under 
my authority and superintendence, for conveyance to the penal colonies 
of Australia, it has been ascertained that fourteen only had been educated 
at a Sabbath school.” 
_ This says something for Sabbath schools; but it says a great deal more 
against the churches of this country, who have so neglected their duty, as 
to make it possible, that 1,065 persons could be so readily found, who had 
not been at a Sabbath school. 
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he one and a half million of children now at Sabbath schools in this 
country, are not those who are the most destitute. All we have done 
hitherto, has been to take those who were willing to come. The igno- 
rant, and the poor, and the depraved, have been overlooked 3 Or there has 
not been resolute piety enough in the church, to grapple with the evils 
of these classes on any extensive scale. We would wish it written in 
every number of every religious periodical, “ The Church is neglecting the 


young.” 


THE ROSE BUSH. 


A Few days ago, a small rose bush was brought from the garden, put 
in a flower-pot, and set on a stand in a room of the house ; in the course 
of a day or two, it gave but too sure evidence, by its drooping leaves and 
withering flowers, that life, though not extinct, was in a languishing con- 
dition; it suffered in changing to the confined atmosphere of a room 
from the free air of heaven. 

When the Sabbath teacher loses sight of his heavenly rest,—when he 
ceases to breathe the “ Christian’s native air,’—when his thoughts and de- 
sires no longer soar upwards, but are indifferent and earthly,—he is in 
danger of becoming “twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” He has 
transplanted himself to another soil, and breathes no longer the air of 
heavenly joys; his branches and leaves dry up and wither, and his 
sweet roses lose their pleasant perfume. 


“WHAT THOU DOEST, DO QUICKLY.” 


Ir was on a Wednesday morning in the middle of June, that we saw a 
carriage arrive at the depot of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway Co. 
It was open, and on a board placed across the seats lay a boy of about 
fourteen years old, evidently stretched there in consequence of having 
met with some accident. We found that the boy had fallen before a 
carriage, the wheels of which had passed over his leg, shattering it most 
dreadfully. Still he was quite sensible, and his ruddy cheek seemed to 
show that health had dwelt within. He was carried to the Infirmary, 
where the limb was amputated ; and for a fortnight, to every inquiry re- 
garding him, a cheering response was given; so much so, that we made 
up our minds that his recovery was certain, and hoping to see him removed 
from the hospital within a short time, we ceased further inquiry. Two 
or three weeks more elapsed, when accidentally we heard that his recov- 
ery was far from certain; indeed, that alarming symptoms had appeared 
within the last few days, and that life now hung on a doubtful struggle. 
We hastened to the surgical wards of the Infirmary, where we sought for 
the boy and found him, but we started back at the sight. An emaciated 
hand lay outside the bed-clothes, and his head rested on a pillow ; but how 
changed !—the cheek had sunk, and the colour of health had fled; the 
bones of the face stood out, and you could recognise the ghastly linea- 
ments of death already pencilied there, save that along his pallid brow 
the blue veins still coursed, bearing the fevered blood rapidly onwards to 
aid life’s ebbing tide. Ah! we were too late—his soul was evidently 
soon to be beyond human reach. 

We had seen the boy a short time before borne to the Infirmary. For 
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“weeks we had ample opportunity of doing what we could for his soul. 
We had done nothing! We had never once visited him; but death had 
~ come, and was now only waiting to carry off his victim. 
= We introduced ourselves,—he was better, the nurse said, than he had 
- been,—and we put a few questions to him, to which he replied, “ He 
went to the church nearest hand ;” “ he used to go to a Sabbath school ;” 
“he had never been taught to pray ;” “he could not pray ;” could not 
repeat the simple words, “ Lord, remember me,” though they were ex- 
plained and slowly reiterated to him. He told us he was “the best 
writer in the school!” We felt much for the poor boy ; but whatever 
was the state of his soul, we felt it to be an awful thing to have an op- 
portunity of directing a soul to the Saviour, and to neglect it till too late. 
As we returned slowly homewards, we cast our eyes around us, and 
thought on the thousands of boys such as he whose bedside we had just left, 
and on the ten thousands of careless sinners living and dying by our side, 
and we were oppressed with such a sense of the momentous results of care- 
lessness or misconduct in improving our opportunities, that we felt like him 
whose study of the human frame was so minute, that he feared to cross his 
room lest some of the thousand strings should snap asunder. We felt over- 
whelmed by the arduousness of the duty before us, and reduced almost to 
inaction, till we were roused by the intelligence of the death of the poor 
sufferer to the conviction, that, however difficult the improvement of our op- 
portunities might be, the language which that event seemed more solemnly 
than ever to enunciate to us was, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” Reader, 
what thow doest, do quickly. 


Original Poetrp. 


THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 


Sri is the sleep of death: Our fathers’ dust has slept 
The rocks by time decay, From Adam’s day till now; 
And, like a hurried breath, | The grave its charge has kept ;— 
Whole nations pass away ; Hoar hairs and youthful brow, 
But those who lie beneath the sod When laid beneath the ground, must lie 
No voice can rouse but that of God. | ‘Till earth itself in flame shall die. 
One man’s majestic voice | There is another sleep, 
A people’s rights may gain ; As dead and still as this; 
And many may rejoice | As changeless and as deep— 
In some high poet’s strain ; | The sleep of sin it is: 
But who can say the dead have heard | These sleepers, too, a num’rous band, 


The voice of orator or bard ? Will only rise at God’s command, 


“ Eternal death is nigh !” 
We ery—they hear us not; 
Unheeding still they lie; 
How dreadful is their lot ! 
Lift up thy voice, O Lord! and break 
The sleep of those we cannot wake. 
Weed, 


SERIES OF LESSONS FOR 1847. 


EDINBURGH SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ UNION. 


To meet the wishes of numerous friends, and to render the “ Scorrisit 
Sappara Scuoon Tracusrs’ Macazine” more practically useful, the Com- 
mittee have made arrangements for publishing in it a Serres oF Lussons, 
with Norus, for the use of teachers. 
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For this purpose, the Magazine will be enlarged, (the price continuing 
the same,) and the months of publication changed to DecemBER, Manca, 
Juwn, and Serremser, that the Notes may be in the hands of teachers a 
month before they are actually required. The Scheme will consist of, 

1. A Historical Passage from the New Testament, to be read by the 
children at home, and taught by the teachers in their classes. These pas- 
sages will follow one another in chronological order, so as to present a bar- 
monized view of New Testament history :—a part of Scripture which has 
always been found to contain the most valuable subjects for Sabbath school 
teaching, presenting the most simple views of gospel truth, and the most 
practical illustrations of Christian duty. 

2. A Question from the Shorter Catechism. On account of the nume- 
rous expositions of the Shorter Catechism which already exist, many of 
them possessing great merit, the Committee did not at first contemplate 
any Notes on this part of the Scheme; feeling, however, that there is none 
(so far as they are aware of) which furnishes assistance or suggestions 
as to the manner in which it should be taught, they have thought that it 
might be of advantage to endeavour to supply the want. 

3. A few verses to be committed to memory during the week.* These 

will be carefully selected, and will consist exclusively of passages of 
which it is of importance that the words, as well as the ideas, should be 
committed to memory, such as the discourses and sayings of Christ, Pro- 
mises, Proverbs, &c. ‘These passages may also be used as Didactic Lessons 
for senior classes, instead of the Historical Lessons. Notes will be given 
on the Sabbath before they are to be committed, that no child may be 
required to commit to memory words which they do not thoroughly 
understand. 

Besides these, which may be considered the standard lessons for each 
Sabbath, a supplementary Scheme will be provided, containing, Ist, A 
passage of Old Testament history, to be read at the opening of the school, 
or used as a General Exercise after the class lessons are finished ; and, 2d, 
A doctrine, to be proved and illustrated from Seripture at home. This 
of course will only be used by the senior classes. 

The Committee do not intend that ald these exercises in this Scheme 
should be used :—eyery teacher will select what he may require, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of his own school. 


THE NOTES FOR THE TEACHERS 


Will contain Explanations, Illustrations, and Applications of the three 
standard lessons, with hints regarding their treatment. The Committee 
have also thought that it might be useful to suggest a topic for meditation 
or conversation each week, connected with the teacher’s duties, qualifica- 
tions, or encouragements. 

Besides appearing in the Magazine, the Notes will be printed separately, 
at 2d. each quarter’s lessons. The Scheme of Lessons will also be pub- 
lished for distribution among the children, at 3d. per dozen, or Qs. per 100 

An Introduction to the Notes, containing general hints for conductin 
Sabbath schools, will be published in Decumpsr, price 2d. : 


* The Sabbath School Almanack (price one Halfpenn i i 
; ) ACK vill 
meditated on, or committed to memory, each day of the nai a nao ce ae 
Scheme, as well as the lesson for each Sabbath, ; ¥ rj 
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